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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


E NAMING of flowers if con- 
P scientiously undertaken is not 
such an easy matter as it might 
seem at first thought if only 
because the number of good names 
is not unlimited and so many are 
already preempted. I am in sym- 
pathy with Mr. R. S. Sturtevant’s 
and Mr. W. N. Clute’s remarks in 
‘the November number on the nam- 
ing of flowers, and I fully endorse 
the code of rules suggested for 
adoption by the erican Iris So- 
ciety for our guidance. 

To sum them up, the name 
chosen for each new flower should 
be, if possible, suggestive of its 

ial attractions, should be short, 
distinctive, et sounding and 
with no pitfalls of pronunciation. 

It might be added, as an amplifica- 
tion of the condition of distinctive- 
ness, that we should endeavor to 
find names that are new, original 
. and uncommon (in the sense op- 
posed to being hackneyed). With 
regard to such names, however, 
their meaning should be fairly 
widely known. This is a bar un- 
fortunately to many names other- 
wise desirable. For example there 
are very many Maori names with 
a most pleasing cadence and mean- 
ing that would be appropriate, 
such as Ateamuri, Rotorua or Tai- 
aroa, but they would be meaning- 
less to most. As another example 
of a word, barred because of its 
a one of the many 

utiful rivers of Devon is called 
the Yealm. As written it would 
seem quite a nice and uncommon 
name for an Iris, but it is pro- 
nounced Yam! On the other hand, 
there are some names so common 
one does not regret to find them 
nt. How many flowers have 

nm named Eldorado, I wonder ? 

I have always endeavored to 
mame my seedlings in accordance 
with the conditions given above, 
but evidently not entirely with 
success, since I have sometimes 
been asked the meaning of some 
and the pronunciation of others. 
I should be glad to refer to these 


Naming Flowers. 


BY A. J. BLISS (England.) 








GLADIOLUS—GOLD. 

Originated by C. Hoeg, Decorah, Iowa, 
and introduced by Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens. Described by Dr. Hoeg as follows: 

“Pure golden yellow, throat a deeper 
yellow, slightly dotted and streaked. 
Flowers 4 inches across and 6 to 8 open 
at one time. Stem straight.” 

The illustration hardly does Gold justice 
for the reason that the first flower is not 
shown in regular position. This is quite 
unusual with Gold which ordinarily comes 
with flowers regularly arranged. 








here and clear them up. Gules, 
(the “g” hard and “u” as in mule) is 
the heraldic term for red. Knysna 
is the name of the port and district 
about half way between Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth in South Africa 
and renowned for its varied wealth 
of flowers. Samite (the “i” sharp as 
in white) is from Tennyson’s Idylis 
of the King “clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful.” Camie- 
lot, from the same, “the white 
towers of Camelot” is, I think a 
propriate for a tall and nearly 
white Plicata. Tamar (the first “a” 
as in same) is the largest river of 
Devon, on the banks of which my 
Irises grow. It flows into the sea 
through Plymouth harbor. 

With regard to naming flowers 
after friends or relatives, I think it 
is a privilege that may be per- 
mitted if exercised with modera- 
tion and if the names are eupho- 
nious. I am not responsible for 
all the names of my seedlings, and 
for only three of those named after 
friends or relatives. Of these three 
I think Margaret Moor and Dora 

are pleasant sounding 
names apart from the charming 
personalities who own them. As 
to the other, Phyllis Bliss, at the 
age of 5, was my first and only as- 
sistant, and to her unerring judg- 
ment in selection no less than to 
her sage advice and encourage- 
ment in those early days when all 
was yet to come, I am surely in- 
debted to very much of what ex- 
cellence there may be in my later 
seedlings. So I have kept my prom- 
ise to her to “call one me.” The 
strongest reason, however, for be- 
ing very chary of naming flowers 
after friends is that, as Mr. R. S. 
Sturtevant says, few varieties of 
Iris or of any flower that is in an 
active period of development, can 
hope to remain in the front rank 
for long, and when it comes to 
the scrap heap—as all but very 
few must some day—it is just as well 
that it should be named Caesar or 
Ariadne who cannot say anything 
to you about it. 
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The Bird Bath. 


We had such joy last summer from 
our tiny bird bath we are happy to 
share our experience. As we are lim- 
ited for space we could only s 
ground for a five foot pool but how 
the birds do appreciate the water! The 
only cost was one sack of cement (we 
used the sand some of my Glads had 
been packed in and an old pipe which 
had been a furnace coil.) 

We enjoyed doing the work our- 
selves, being fortunate in having ac- 
cess to the necessary tools. Anyone 
who is handy with tools can do the 
work themselves but if this is impos- 
sible the plumber will cut lengths of 

ipe and then the construction of the 
bath is a simple matter. 


The Bird Bath as described. 


To construct a bird bath like the 
one in the illustration, cut and thread 
three pieces of # inch gas pipe, one 26 
inches, one 7 inches and one 6 inches 
long. Use two ; inch right angle el- 
bows and one {x34 reducing 
One 4 inch hose coupling threaded 
with a4inch pipe thread, one # inch 
pipe cap, with several small holes (the 


size of a pin head) drilled in the top’ 


for the spray. Screw these parts to- 
gether. 

Ma, PIPE CAP ORULED 

RSPRAY Hose; 





CROSS SECTION OF 8/20 BATH 


Scoop out the ground five feet in 
diameter sloping to five or six inch 
depth in center; lay pipe with one of 
the uprights in center and the other 
in edge of the hollow; this may be 
connected with the garden hose, (we 
did not allow for a drain as we sweep 


bow. ' 


the water out of the bath twice a 
week.) 

Mix cement and sand, one part of 
cement to four of sand, enough water 
to make a pliable mortar, spread over 
hollow taking care to leave the bottom 
and sides rough enough to hold the 
birds’ feet. 

The water at the edge of the pool is 
only one-half inch deep so the tiny 
birds can bathe in comfort; in the 
center the water is 34 inches deep. 

When completed we placed four 
rough stones in the water and the birds 
may often be seen resting on these 
stones before they “take another dip.” 

_It is not at all necessary to have the 
pipe and spray but many birds delight 
in the “shower bath.” 

The following birds have been seen 
using the “Bird Bath:” Baltimore 
Orioles, House Wrens, Robins, Blue- 
jays, English Sparrows, Goldfinches, 

ose-breasted Grosbeaks, and Flickers. 

Surely no garden is complete with- 
out a place for our bird friends to 
drink and bathe. 


MaryY BURNHAM HOMANS. 
(Iowa.) 


Some Species of the Thrush. 


From the description of the scag of 
the bird mentioned by Mr. Packer, I 
am inclined to think it must be the 
Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufum.) 
The Brown Thrasher comes here in 
February and always comes to the 
same woodland every spring. The 
syringa shrubbery is a favorite roost- 
ing place until nesting begins. They 
are increasing in numbers here until 
now we have quite an orchestra. I 
have heard them imitate the song of 
most all the birds of our vicinity. 

The Brown Thrasher is a valuable 
insect eater, but is also attracted by a 
cherry tree, which they like for dessert 
as well as wedo. I have never heard 
them imitate the song of the Wood- 
Thrush. 

If you are not familiar with the clear 
flute-like tones of the Wood-Thrush 
(Hylocichla mustelina) you are missing 
a rich treat. The perfume of flowers, 
a wonderful misty twilight and the 
song of the Wood-Thrush floatin 
from leafy depths fills the heart wit 
delight and is one of life’s sweetest 
memories. 

_ The Varied Thrush (Ixoreus naevius) 
is marked by the brown stripe tipped 
with orange over the eye and under 
part of the body. A pair has been re- 
turning every year to a tall cotton- 
wood, sometimes I think it must be the 
same ones, but it is also likely to be 
the young raised there the year before. 
It has a single long drawn note very 
weird and inspiring. They destroy in- 
sects on forest trees. They are shy 
and stay hidden most of their time in 
lea bs and woods. 

_ The Veery (Hylocichla fuscescens) 
is also a brown , it is almost a 
solid cinnamon brown with a few 
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darker markings. He, too, sings a 
wonderful wild mysterious song that 
touches the heart like a master hand 
laying the violin. The food of the 
eery is like all other Thrushes, mostly 
insects. 

The Russet-backed Thrush (Hylo- 
cichla ustulata) can be discerned by 
the tawny ring around the eye and 
face. He, too, is brown. This Thrush 
is more fond of fruit than any other 
species and is more often found in 
orchard and garden. The song is a 
sweet long drawn plaintive note, and 
several at a time calling produces an 
air of great harmony. They are great 
insect eaters and seem to have less 
fear than any of the Thrushes. One 
has her nest in a Rose bush in my gar- 
den. She will not fly off the nest when 
I cut Roses but shuts her eyes tight 
and sits still. They are very valu- 
able and a few wild black raspber- 
ries should be planted to attract them. 

All the Thrushes like to be near wa- 
ter. A small concrete basin can be 
built in the ground and it willdo much 
to encourage them and they will help 
keep down the insect pests that devour 
our trees and flowers. 


Mrs. O. A. RUNYON. 


Winter Food for Birds. 


Among the best seeds eaten by a number 
of birds are, first, hemp and Japanese millet 
which are accepted by nearly all seed eaters. 
Then there is a long list some of which any- 
one can easily supply. It includes sunflower 
and canary seed, both favorites with many 
varieties of birds. Squash and pumpkin 
seeds, corn, oats, wheat, barn floor sweep- 
ings and crumbs of dried bread, doughnuts 
and dog biscuits. 

Chickadees and nuthatches like nuts if the 
hard shells have been cracked. 

The best food to serve in cold weather to 
supply both warmth and nourishment is suet. 
A good sized piece can be put into a twine 
bag made with large meshes or bound se- 
curely toa limb. Either way will enable the 
birds to help themselves freely without car- 
rying off the whole supply. 

Mr. Baynes gives the following list and the 
birds which have been seen eating each kind 
of food. 

Suet—screech owl, hairy, downy, red- 
billed woodpeckers, flicker, bluejay, crow, 
junco, tree sparrow, rose-breasted grosbeak, 
myrtle warbler, brown creeper, white- 
breasted and red-breasted nuthatches, chick- 
adee, hermit thrush. Fat pork—woodpeckers 
(hairy and downy), crow, bluejay, white- 
breasted nuthatch, chickadee. Raw meat— 
woodpecker, screech owl, bluejay, white- 
breasted nuthatch, chickadee. Hemp seed— 
pine grosbeak, purple finch, redpoll, gold- 
finch, pine siskin, vesper, white-crowned, 
white-throated and song sparrows, junco, 
white-breasted nuthatch, chickadee. Miilet 
seed—purple finch, redpoll, gold finch, pine 
siskin, junco; vesper, white-throated, tree, 
chipping, song and fox sparrows. Cracked 
corn—bluejay, crow, snow bunting, tree spar- 
row, junco, cardinal grosbeak, white-throated 
nuthatch. Crumbs—bluejay, crow, tree spar- 
row, white-crowned sparrow, junco, brown 
creeper, chickadee, white-breasted nuthatch, 
cardinal, mocking bird. Sunflower seed— 
bluejay, purple finch, gold finch, white- 
breasted nuthatch, chickadee. Broken squash 
seed—chickadee, white-breasted nuthatch. 
Oats and wheat—quail and ruffled grouse. 

From the above, which is not quite the 
complete list, it will be seen that chickadees, 
white-breasted nuthatches, bluejays and 
crows will accept almost any food offered, 
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while most of the birds likely to visit our 
city gardens can easily be supplied. 

Much waste that would otherwise go into 
the garbage pail can be saved for the birds. 
It is wasteful to put out too much atone 
time as it is liable to be covered by a fall of 


snow. 

If the ash collectors have not already car- 
ried off your Christmas tree put it up in the 
garden for the birds. It will supply shelter 
and can be made to bear them a plentiful 
food. supply also. 

Mr. Baynes gives the following recipe 
from Baron Hans von Berlepsch which can 
be used as a suggestion and varied to suit 
the convenience of the cook: 

White bread (dried and ground) 44 oz., 
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meat (ground first and dried) 3 oz., hemp 6 
oz., crushed hemp 3 oz., maw 3 oz., poppy 
flour 24 oz., millet (white) 3 oz., oats 1% oz., 
dried elderberries 14 0z., sunflower seeds 34 
oz., ants’ eggs 14 oz. , 

Add to this mixture one and one-half times 
as much beef or mutton suet, or any availa- 
ble fat. Melt the fat and stir in the other 
ingredients. While very hot pour over the 
branches of your discarded tree. e mix- 
ture will quickly harden on the branches 
ready for feathered visitors. 

A pan should be placed to catch all drip- 
pings which can be moulded into little cakes 
to be hung on the trees or put into the feed- 


ing box. 
—The Garden News. 





Blending Colors in Flowers. 


BY DR. J. P. KELLY, (The Pennsylvania State College.) 


RECENT number of THE FLOWER 

GROWER contains a contribution 

entitled “Blending Colors in 

Flowers,” written by Mr. W. H. 
Phipps. In this article certain recom- 
mendations are made to practical 
growers which are astonishing to one 
who is at all acquainted with research 
in the field of gee. ey 
plant genetics. The hybridizer who is 
set on securing color novelties is urged 
by Mr. Phipps to “consult the solar 
spectrum and learn what colors blend” 
or what results arise when certain pig- 
ments are put together. In the cross- 
breeding process different parental con- 
tributions are assumed to mix in simi- 
lar fashion and give the composite 
effects that a color physicist is ac- 
quainted with. To quote from the 
article: “If you want a cream color 
you will ppneee a white with a light 
yellow. a scarlet is desired you will 
pollinate a red flower with a yellow 
flower.” 

There are undoubtedly many people 
who feel that all differentiating traits 
of parent plants or animals blend in 
the offspring in some such simple fash- 
ion as two pigments blend. The pres- 
ent writer has worked considerably 
with the annual Phlox, studying its 
color inheritance, and he wishes to em- 
phasize that the attempt to apply such 
conceptions of blending to specific 
cross- ing operations may lead to 
great disappointment. Mr. Phipps 
says: “The addition of white lightens 
all shades.” This is not necessarily 
true, as my experiments with Phlox 
demonstrated. White flowers are 
among the most uncertain things a 
hybridizer has to handle. They are 
notorious for harboring latent traits 
which may have various effects when 
crossed with colored plants. In an 
article in Genetics for March, 1920, are 
described certain deep red hybrids 
whose parents were a white and a pink 
plant: This particular white was car- 
rying a factor that worked to intensify, 
not lighten, the color in the hybrid 
progeny. If Mr. Phipps’ advice were 
true I should have secured hybrids that 
were light pink, i. e., something inter- 
mediate between the parents. More- 
over, a white parent could have been 
chosen that would have resulted in hy- 


brid progeny looking just like the pink 
parent. 

There is another important fact that 
scientific breeding has discovered, the 
fact or law of dominance. This means 
that when contrasting traits of two 
parents are put (by crossing) into 
the same individual, ome character- 
istic shows while the other remains 
latent. This is an exceedingly fre- 
quent happening and there is, of 
course, no support for the idea of 
blending when characters stand as 
dominant and recessive to one another. 
Mr. Phipps says: “ If you wanta cream 
color you pollinate a white with alight 
yellow.” In Phlox no such thing was 
found for the law of dominance regu- 
lated the matter. When I crossed 
light yellow Phlox with white Phlox 
all the resulting hybrids were pure 
white “just like one of the parents; 
there was not the slightest trace of 
yellow or cream in these hybrids. We 
further read, “If a scarlet is desired 
you will pollinate a red flower with a 
—- flower.” This is not true in the 

loxes, for the yellow becomes reces- 
sive in the first generation hybrids and 
is without influence on the color there. 

The upshot of the whole matter is 
this: we must be wary about accept- 
ing wide generalizations as guidance 
to our special breeding problems ; espe- 
cially when those generalizations lack 
an experimental basis. I would cau- 
tion a breeder against expecting uni- 
versal applicability for the conclusions 
based on the Phlox work. For ex- 
ample, the Four-o’clocks give some re- 
sults that lend support to Mr. Phipps’ 
suggestions. In facing an unworked 
group of plants we really do not know 
in advance how a pair of distinguish- 
ing traits is going to behave in cross- 
ings; but once experimentation has 
determined the facts we may feel fairly 
secure in using them as a basis for 
prophesying future results within that 
group. 


Although the weather has been mild 
so far this winter with no long con- 
tinued cold spells, these who have 
bulbs in —— should not forget fo 
keep a reliable thermometer in the 
right place and watch that thermometer 
when the weather is severe, 
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Distinctive Gardens. 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle.) 


In gardens there is no valid excuse for 
monotony, for nowhere else is there greater 
opportunity for the fullest expression of 
one’s individuality. 

There are numerous varieties of gardens, 
both in the formal and natural styles of gar- 
dening. There are Italian, Shakesperian and 
tropical gardens; sunken, hanging and rock 
gardens; Rose, Tulip and Iris gardens ; water, 
wild and window gardens; besides many 
other sorts of gardens. The choice, indeed, 
is so wide that it is limited only by the length 
of the purse. The whim of the individual 
can be readily gratified, eliminating effectu- 
ally the tiresome uniformity sometimes en- 
countered. Surely in gardens there need be 
no wearisome sameness if the garden maker 
is a nature lover and will give free rein to 
his imagination. A garden reflects in subtle 
ways the character of the gardener. On the 
other hand, the garden greatly influences for 
good, the character of the one who works in 
it. The refining influence of constant asso- 
ciation with growing things is markedly dis- 
cernable in the individual. Being close to 
Nature improves him physically, mentally 
and morally, and imparts a pleasing poise. 
Not even an Atheist could work daily in a 
garden without a keen appreciation of the 
miracles in growth of seed and plant, and a 
realization of the existence of a supreme 
power. As expressed by Gene Stratton Porter, 
“Nature can be trusted to work her miracle 
in the heart of any man whose daily task 
keeps him alone among her sights, sounds and 
silences.” 

In recent years, formal gardens, carpet 
bedding, geometrical designs and other stiff, 
conventional styles of gardening (excepting 
possibly in public parks and on large estates) 
have been less popular, the trend being to- 
ward the so-called “natural” style of plant- 
ing. With many well-informed gardeners, 
the change in style of gardening has been 
quite radical. Where the expaxse of lawn 
was once cut up into various geometrically 
shaped beds, filled with plants of uniform size, 
we now see a restful plot of velvety sward, 
with flower borders and shrubbery along its 
edges and the outlines of the buildings, form- 
ing a sort of framework or setting to the 
landscape picture. Many of these informal 
borders, especially with amateurs, have ac- 
quired much additional interest according to 
the personality of the garden maker. One 
literary friend has an “author’s corner,” 
where bloom plants obtained from the old- 
time gardens of a group of well-known New 
England writers; another dotes on a “poets’ 
row,” a third takes great pride in her “his- 
toric garden,” a fourth lives in a “memory 
garden,” containing plants such as were 
grown in thegardens of her childhood. Then 
there are “friendship gardens,” and many 
others of a similar character. The several 
ideas incorporated in these gardens of senti- 
ment may be worked out in other directions 
in endless ways, varying according to the as- 
sociations or inclinations of the owner, and 
assuring interesting, unique gardens. A gar- 
den with the intimate, personal touch be- 
comes glorified and exerts an influence and 
charm that is indescribable. It becomes “a 
school of peace,” a blessed refuge from the 
cares and worries that beset— 


“My perden paths that turn and wind 
And lead me far from daily grind 
Of tasks not wholly to my mind, 
Are paths of peace. 
When cares upon me weigh and press 
I flee from worry, care stress, 
And gain a season's sweet redress 


long these ee, . 
They lead me out to life and light, _ 
Afar from fear’s most deadening blight ; 
They lead me up the — height ; 
My garden paths.” 


—Edith Porter Kimball. 
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“* He who sows the ground with eare and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 


The Reading Habit and Social Activity. 


The reading habit, which we have before spoken of in 
these columns, is a habit which should be acquired early 
in life to do the individual the most good, but it may be 
acquired in later life, and still be a source of great satis- 
faction and help during the so-called “‘deciining years.” 

It has been suggested that the reading habit may cause 
loss in other directions because reading takes up consider- 
able time. This need not be so, as reading is more of a 
“ filler,” to be taken up during otherwise idle hours. While 
contact with our fellows is a part of life which must not be 
neglected by any man who wishes to fully develop himself 
and who desires to get the greatest experience in life here 
on earth, yet the reading habit enables us to avail our- 
selves of the brightest thought from the ablest minds of 
the world. No person can become well informed, well 
balanced, or fully developed mentally, without having ac- 
quired the reading habit. 

True, we gain valuable information and secure many 
useful facts from contact with other people; but from 
whom do we get the most useful facts and information, ex- 
cept from those who have informed themselves by reading 
and study? Mere conversation to be sociable is, for the 
most part a waste of time and adetriment, unless based on 
useful facts and the activities of life. 

Our activities and interests in life must be kept well 
balanced if we are to get the most out of our earthly ex- 
istence. We dca not mean getting the most pleasure, but we 
mean. getting the greatest experience and the developing 
of our natural faculties to the fullest extent, so that at a 
future time, wherever we may be placed, we may have 
an opportunity of doing better work. 
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Consider Well the Labor Required in Gardening. 


We saw an item recently calling attention to the fact 
that a large amount of labor was required to keep a lawn 
in condition, and that residential grounds where intensive 
cultivation was necessary required an amount of labor 
which is often under-estimated. The further suggestion is 
made that in some cases additional flower garden space 
could be maintained at as low or lower cost than a lawn of 
the same area. 
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All of which points are well taken and worth pondering. 
It is very easy to make plans for greatly involved and com- 
plicated operations which do not seem great, looking at it 
from a distance, but when the actual time arrives the work 
actually proves to be intolerable or impossible. One should 
have in mind always the amount of labor involved; not 
only the labor which must be hired and paid for but also 
the labor of the owner which is equally important. Ex- 
perience, of course, is the only teacher in cases of this kind, 
but we would call attention to the necessity of making 
plans in advance and always considering carefully the labor 
element. 

It is not our desire to discourage the undertaking of any 
reasonable scheme of planting or development. If we do 
not plan and undertake we certainly will never finish. But 
there are altogether too many over-enthusiastic attempts 
made and the work never completed. Many embryo gar- 
deners of promise have had their ambition permanently 
killed by ill-advised undertakings. 





Prices and a National Business Policy. 


There seems to be two schools of thought in the florai 
trade in this country: One is opposed to Plant Quarantine 
37 because it shuts out or restricts foreign stocks which 
they think ought to come in freely. The other school of 
thought is in favor of the quarantine, and just now is agi- 
tating for a protective tariff, because they say the growers 
of this country cannot compete with old-world labor condi- 
tions. We have no desire to take sides in this argument, 
but we cannot refrain from offering a suggestion. 

The United States of America is a big thing; there is no 
doubt about that, and it will continue to be a big thing for 
many years to come; and it may be big enough at the 
present time to shut itself up within its own boundaries, by 
exclusive rules and regulations which seem, for the present, 
to protect its business interests against foreign competition. 
But what about the future? If prices are maintained at so 
high a point that commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries is impossible, this great United Statesof America 
will be “destroyed by its own institutions.”” The world is so 
big now and communication so easy, that we are all, no 
matter in what country, dependent on the products of the 
entire world. Without foreign commerce any country is 
doomed to failure and ultimate extinction. 

We should say, therefore, that this great United States 
of America should adopt a very liberal policy toward other 
countries and not be too self-satisfied or arrogant because 
of its present leading position in the world. 

MADISON COOPER. 





We would call attention to the article on another page, 
extracted from the Scientific American, entitled “Plant 
Movement and Radiant Energy.” There are some things in 
nature not clearly understood by scientists and which are 
unexplainable by scientific analysis. Not long since we had 
occasion to comment on “The Intelligence of Nature,” 
pointing out that nature worked in many mysterious ways 
which are not given to the human race to comprehend. In 
this connection, please note especially the last paragraph of 
the article above referred to. Electricity, that great energy, 
is not well understood. What this force consists of and 
where it comes from can only be guessed at, at best. It is 
no doubt well that some of the workings of nature are 
hidden from the mind of man which is not as yet qualified 
or prepared to comprehend and properly utilize a deeper 
knowledge of same. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 














Catalogue time is at hand and the 
true flower fan anxiously anticipates 
the annual arrival of his favorites. 
How eagerly we scan their pages for 
the new announcements. An attract- 
ive catalogue is a most efficient sales- 
man, and this fact is well understood 
by many of the leading firms who 
cater to the flower-loving public. 


There are catalogues and catalogues 
—good, bad and indifferent—far too 
many of the latter kind. I have often 
wondered why so many dealers ex- 
hibit so little originality in their cata- 
logues. Often the lack of accuracy in 
descriptions is due to copying verbatim 
the mistakes of others, or using the 
descriptions of an over-optimistic orig- 
inator. 





Sometimes the illustrations are left 
to the printer to supply, and it is 
nothing short of downright deception 
to allow the use of a cut to embellish 
the description of a certain variety 
when it was made from the photo- 
graph of an entirely different one. I 
once compared several Rose catalogues 
and found one certain half-tone cut 
serving to illustrate four different va- 
rieties of Roses in as many catalogues, 
all being the ates of one = ‘ 
Some of the Roses having decidedly 
different characteristics of form made 
the use of the picture ludicrous to 
every one who was at all familiar with 
the varieties. 





Unless an illustration faithfully por- 
trays the variety itis claimed to, it had 
better be omitted entirely. Sometimes, 
dealers making up catalogues, being 
desirous of accurately representing the 
flowers they offer, have photographs 
made of individual blooms for the 
purpose; but often these are poorly 
taken and do not begin to do justice to 
the variety ; insuch cases they become 
a detriment instead of a help, and de- 
ceive as badly as if they expressed 
flattery instead of disparagement. 





Iam glad to note some marked im- 
provements in the make-up and ar- 
rangement of some of the newer cata- 
logues, showing more consideration 
for the customer’s convenience. A 
single alphabetical arrangement makes 
reference easy. It is of no concern to 
the ordinary purchaser if the Iris he 
wishes to buy be in the Squalens or 
the Plicata section; likewise, the bud- 
ding Peony enthusiast doesn’t know if 
or care a rap whether the Peony he is 
looking for is of French, English or 
American origin, or even German, 
now that the war is over; and while 
he may be interested in the price of it, 
he can find it much more readily if 
arrangement is in one alphabetical 
order than if he has to search through 
a number of lists as is necessary where 
classifications are made according to 
price, a custom which is fortunately 
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becoming obsolete, though still ad- 
hered to by some. 





_ Occasionally some enterprising firm 
issues a catalogue that challenges our 
admiration and by its merit secures it. 
I have in mind several catalogues of 
such excellence in make-up and so 
rich in eae of detail that they 
occupy an honored place on my “five 
foot shelf,” where they can be 

quickly for consultation or reference. 


I like to deal with an honest, truth- 
ful merchant. I prefer to order from 
a catalogue whose author is candid 
enough to tell you the truth about the 
varieties he has for sale. I have most 
faith in those advertisements that do 
not contain a plethora of adjectives, for 
as a usual thing I get the least value 
from the advertiser =e ey prom- 
ises the most. My youthful credulity 
got its first shock when I attended the 
circus and counted but four clowns 
when — had been promised on the 
billboard. No, the ae treed style 
of advertising is not as effective these 
days as it wasin Barnum’s time, and 
the catalogue-maker who still clings to 
that antiquated style had better catch 
up with the times. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Plant Movement and 
Radiant Energy. 


That a Sunflower will turn on its stalk 
sunward from dawn throughout the entire 
day is known toeveryone ; and that branches 
of trees grow more luxuriantly southward 
than northward, is a matter of common ob- 
servation. Similar evidences of the helio- 
tactic response of growing plants to radiant 
energy will readily occur even to persons not 
especially interested in plant physiology. On 
the other hand, the writer has found, by 
questioning numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances, that few persons who are not botan- 
ists are aware of the very active response of 
cut (detached) branches of trees, especially 
trees of the genus pinus, to radiant energy, 
whether proceeding from acommon electric- 
light bulb or from the sun. In this connec- 
tion, the following experiment, demonstrat- 
ing the “motor-power” of these two manifes- 
tations of energy acting om plant cells may 
be of popular interest, since the phenomenon 
may readily be reproduced by anyone at will. 

Place three or more stems and twigs of 
any “evergreen” species of tree (pine, hem- 
lock, cedar, etc.,) in a vase or jug, with or 
without water, and suspend the vessel by 
means of twine or ribbon from a shelf or 
projecting “arm,” so that it may move with- 
out obstruction, near a window with sun- 
ward exposure. Let the center of gravity of 
the overhanging twigs be somewhat away 
from the direct sunlight. It will then be seen 
that the sunlight will pull the green twigs, 
together with their container, away from the 
center of gravity, but that the pull is not suf- 
ficient to hold the plant in this position, and 
it will return almost immesiiately to its orig- 
inal station; but only to be pulled sunward 
again within a moment or two. The effect, 
then, is an almost continuous movement to 
and from the sunlight, with short pauses be- 
tween; neither gravity nor radiant energy 
being competent to hold the plant still. 

When evening comes, an electric bulb of 
at least sixty-watt power, placed even a few 
degrees on either side of the center of gravity, 
will produce the same constant swing to and 
fro. Tobacco smoke in the air seems to in- 
crease the arc of the plant’s movement. The 
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sap drying at last, the movement ceases; 
addition of water brings renewal of motion. 

Now try to conceive the actual internal 
mechanism of this constant fluctuation pro- 
duced by sunlight or electric rays. Is it heat 
that draws the plant toward the light? If 
this were the explanation, a sad-iron heated 
to the electric bulb’s temperature would se- 
cure the same motion. Try it. Is the 
rhythmic movement caused by the “light” — 
does electric or sunlight pull a green bough 
when separated from the livingtree? Light 
is not regarded as a substance, as matter, 

use experiment proves that darkness 
can be produced by the addition of two por- 
tions of light. Such an experiment is not 
possible with substances, as usually under- 
stood. How, then, can it attract, pull, these 
several twigs ? 

That light can push or repel matter is well 
known. Such a repulsive force was attrib- 
uted to sunlight by Clerk-Maxwell (1870), 
when he propounded his electro-magnetic 
theory of radiant energy ; and this mechani- 
cal pressure was experimentally demonstrated 
and measured in 1901 by Peter Lebedew, and 
soon thereafter his work was carried forward 
by Nichols and Hull. The repulsive pressure 
of light has been fairly well explained. But 
how can the light force green twigs to turn 
(carrying the vessel) in its direction as 
against the pull of gravity ? 

Possibly some of the readers of this maga- 
zine can give an explanation of the phenom- 
enon that will really explain. To say that 
the plant cells are hungry for the lumic en- 
ergy necessary for the splitting of the mole- 
cules.of carbon dioxide, so that they may, 
through the agency of the chloroplastids, 
feed on the atom of carbon in CO,, building 
up the highly complex substance called 
starch, and are thus naturally heliotactic—is 
to state a fact rather than to explain it. Un- 
doubtedly electronic forces are at work in 
the process, and somehow force the cells 
lightward, but how ? 

Leibnitz long ago pointed out that force, 
or the exhibition of energy, is the most im- 
portant and fundamental phenomenon in the 
universe. That force we now know to be 
electric energy; but we do not yet know 
what electric energy is. We do know, how- 
ever, to a certain extent, the conditions 
under which it becomes manifest to man’s 
senses, and how it can be harnessed for 
man’s uses. But we do not know hew it is 
harnessed and utilized for the plant’s uses. 
The energy hidden in the cell of a living 
plant, enabling it to convert the inorganic 
into the organic—into that enormously com- 
plex material represented by the formula 
C,.H,oO,;—is at present quite beyond man’s 
comprehension.— Scientific American. 


Fertilizer Facts. 


The fertilizing value of manure runs in 
this order: Poultry, sheep, pig, horse, and 
cow. 

The manure of sheep is generally richer 
and dryer than that from any other domestic 
animal, except poultry. It early ferments 
and is quick-acting. 

In sheep and hog manure the excess of 
nitrogen is greater than in horse manure. 
The excess in cow manure is little less than 
it is in horse manure. 

In phosphoric acid and potash, hen manure 
is three times richer than pig manure, seven 
times stronger than cow manure, five times 
better than sheep manure, and twiee as rich 
as stable manure. 

The compost heap is practically the turning 
of rubbish into a veritable gold mine. Weeds, 
leaves, lawn mowings, refuse from the house, 
garbage, feathers, old worn-out shoes, soapy 
water, bones, woolen rags, wood ashes, lime, 
plaster, etc, can all be composted and 
eventually afford one of the best manures. 
—Garden Magazine. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








IRIS-SIBIRICA. 


I wish to enter a protest against Mr. 
Fryer’s conclusion in the December issue 
that J. sibirica alba and orienialis are not worth 
growing. Orientalis, with me, is exceedingly 
floriferous and makes a showy mass, until, 
like all Irises, it needs division, and possibly 
also a change of location as its vigorous 
growth exhausts the soil within reach of its 
fibrous roots. The result, after a goodly 
number of years, is, as in Mr. Fryer’s case, 
overcrowding and consequent shy blooming. 
Not unnaturally in a rich soil overcrowding 
comes earlier than in a lighter one. 

There are, undoubtedly, many poor forms 
of white and blue Sibiricas, but conversely 
there are many fine ones. If a careful selec- 
tion is made from the seedlings these are 

for garden and meadow effects. 

The charm of the butterfly-like flowers top- 

ping the sheaf of straight, tall stems draws 

as many exclamations of delight from garden 

visitors as do the giants among the pogoniris. 
GRACE STURTEVANT. 


“OLD” GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


The statement has been made (I believe 
in THE FLOWER GROWER) that multiple 
division of a corm signifies old age and ap- 
proaching uselessness. It is certain that it 
does not always signify old age for this sea- 
son (1920) one of my seedlings in its third 
year made four divisions, each at least an 
inch in diameter. Im this case the tendency 
appears to be hereditary, as the seed parent 
(Glory of Holland) shows the same tendency 
to a marked degree. 

A year ago I selected forty-two multiple 
corms, in seven varieties, that gave me a 
total of 176 divisions which I planted last 
spring. I have kept a record of these and 
will let you have it if you think it may be of 
enough general interest. The results this 
year are not conclusive, but I intend to fol- 
low the question up next year, and as many 
years as may seem necessary, keeping these 
corms and their descendants apart trom my 
other stock. There was no evidence of any 
deterioration in the bloom this year. 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR. 


REMOVING DEAD PEONY TOPS. 


In your article in the December issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER relative to treatment 
of Peony tops you suggest leaving them un- 
tilspring. Your idea is the same as mine. 
They should be left on to hold the snow and 
then cut off in spring. I tried cutting them 
off in fall just once and the wind blew them 
all over the place before snow came. Now I 
leave them on and in the spring use a grass 
hook or scythe. It is easy to hook the sickle 
around the top and with a quick jerk cutting 
off the whole top at one pull, and there is no 
danger of pulling off a single bud. 

E. J. Foes. 


IRIS CRITICISM. 


Pursuant to the request of Mr. Wister for 
criticism of his list of the best twelve Irises 
in the December FLOwER GROWER, permit 
me to state that I cannot agree with Mr. 
Wister that both Mithras and Gajus should 
be in the same list for the reason that both 
of these varieties are very similar. In my 
opinion Mithras is far superior also to Gajus. 
My opinion is shared by two Iris growers 
who have discarded Gajus and by visitors 
who, in selecting varieties this past summer, 
decided on Mithras as the more beautiful 
where Gajus and Mithras were growing 
within four feet of each other. On account 
of the superiority of Mithras over Gajus | 


cut the price of the latter in two and in my 
revised prices for spring the price of Gajus 
has been “shot to pieces.” Mr. Wister’s 
wish for a lively discussion of rating varie- 
ties will probably be forthcoming. Before 
closing I will take the liberty of stating that 
I cannot agree with F. E. MclI. that Nuée D’ 
Orage and Peacock’s Eye are desirable. In 
my opinion both of these two varieties are 


not worth while. H. W. GROSCHNER. 


SCARCITY OF GLADIOLUS 
MADAM MOUNET-SULLY. 


Some years ago the Gladiolus Madam 
Mounet-Sully, was introduced from France, 
where it was originated by Lemoine & Son. 
While never common, it was offered by 
many of our leading growers. About 1916 I 
purchased a few bulbs for trial, and was so fav- 
orably impressed with its many good quali- 
ties that I started to obtain a supply from 
some of our American growers. I say 
“started,” for I was never able to finish. 
They all came back at me somewhat in this 
wise: “Regret to disappoint you, but I have 
only avery limited stock of this variety, and 
have none for sale this year.” 

I have combed the U.S. A. for planting 
stock of Sully, and have given it up as a bad 
job. Fertunately I have a small start of it, 
and will try to work up my own stock. 

Sully is a large, round, pure white, with an 
attractive bright orange-red spot in the 
throat, and should become a valuabie florists’ 
variety, particularly on account of its earli- 


ness. 
What has become of it, or isn’t it prolific 
enough? HowarpD M. GILLET. 


Note :—Our experience with Sully is that some 
years it makes ically no bulblets and that the 
germinating quality of the bulbets is very poor. It is 
not likely that Suily will ever be generally planted be- 
cause of its poor propagating qualities. (EpiTor. 


TRIS—HER MAJESTY. 


I have yet to hear of anyone thinking 
enough of this variety to call it one of his 
favorites or to include it among the best 
twelve. I think that it should be listed with the 
odd varieties on account of the heavy veins 
that run the entire length of the falls. It is 
true that the standards are of a beautiful 
shade of transparent pink ; but, in my opin- 
ion, this does not compensate for the odd ap- 
pearance of the falls. On account of its vari- 
egation this variety could not be included 
with the one or self colored sorts. To save 
it, for awhile, from being discarded, I have 
listed it with the odd varieties. It appears, 
however, that opinion regarding the quality 
of this Iris is about evenly divided; quite a 
number of people will like it at first, but 
eventually they will tire of it, just as they do 
of most things that are odd. 2 

H. W. GROSCHNER. 


PRUNING WISTARIA 
THAT FAILS TO BLOOM. 


W. F., Sayville, N.Y., whose thrifty Wistaria 
is not blooming, may be interested in my 
Wistaria experience. I bought a reasonably 
mature specimen of a very choice Chinese 
variety and planted it in good ground on the 
sunny side of my house and in due time 
hoped for the longed-for blooming, but I was 
rewarded only by amost marvelous and beau- 
tiful growth of vines. I read everything I 
could lay my hands on that had a bearing on 
the Wistaria, but for three years I was unable 
te solve the problem. But in looking over a 
most insignificant little quarterly on flowers 
I read the following: “If the Wistaria does 
not bloom, abuse it shamefully and cut it 
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back about one-half of its entire height and 
in the following spring it willbloom.” In the 
autumn I cut my vine back to one-half its 
entire height; I also trimmed off all the lat- 
eral vines to about four eyes. I was eager 
to see the result in the spring. The first in- 
dications of growth did not promise well, but 
when the new growth got along a bit it was 
clear that I should have blossoms. By the 
time the vine was in full bloom there wasn’t 
a bud but had its raceme of 12 to 15 inches 
long cluster of blooms of the finest sub- 
stance. The vine was covered with the pur- 
ple of the blooms. I was fully repaid for the 
treatment I gave my vine. For fifteen years 
the vine has been tending strictly to its busi- 
ness of blooming profusely —E. M. H. in 
Rural New Yorker. 


POMEGRANATE 

The “Pomegranate,” so-called, bears about 
the same relation to the muskmelon that a 
gourd does to a squash or pumpkin. It is 
about the size of a baseball, smooth, firmer 
shell than even a green muskmelon, much 
more fragrant than a muskmelon, and is some- 
times catalogued under the name, I think, of 
Garden Lemon, or Orange, or Mock Orange. 
It is said to make pretty fair preserves, but is 
not eatable raw. It used to be grown years 
ago in Peoria County, Ill. B. C. AUTEN. 


Kerria Japonica. 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 
[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


A most desirable shrub seldom cata- 
logued or seen in the home garden is 
the Kerria Japonica or Corcorus Rose. 

This shrub usually comes into flower 
in May and again during the late sum- 
mer, continuing to bloom until killing 
frost. Its beautiful golden yellow 
flowers, which harmonize so nicely 
with the white of the Hydrangea Pant- 
culata Grandiflora, add much cheer 
and brightness to the autumnal garden 
display, when 


“ The melancholy days are come 
The saddest of the year.” 


The deep golden yellow flower of this 
shrub is very double and in its general 
form somewhat like a small Rambler 
Rose. This resemblance and the fact 
of its fall blooming habit, account for 
its being often called the ‘Fall Rose.” 
It is also known in some localities as 
fee “Japan Rose” and the “Thornless 

ose ” 


Its gay flowers and graceful foliage 
make the Corcorus Rose valuable for 
both garden decoration and for use as 
cut flowers. When pressed the flowers 
retain almost perfectly their deep 
orange-yellow color. 

The Kerria Japonica grows toa height 
of about five feet, is perfectly hardy, 
especially desirable for autumnal ef- 
fects, and merits a more general culti- 
vation in the home garden. 


It is hoped that with the return to 
normal conditions in this country that 
people will give more attention to de- 
veloping their love for the beautiful 


and the artistic. Flower growing is 
the natural first step in this direction 
and it should be kept up continuously, 
as nothing educates or develops the 
individual so fully. Flower growing 
for the indoor worker especially is al- 
most a necessity and he should make 
calculations so as not to be without it. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


Adding Privacy to the 
Porch With Vines. 


LTHOUGH theentrance 
to our back porch faces 
the kitchen door it is 
not exactly a back 

porch in the sense that we 
usually think of back 
porches. Neither is it a side 
porch, but as the street runs 
north and south and the 
porch faces the southeast, it has a sort 
of side-back, front-facing placement 
that is too public and too sunny for real 
enjoyment. You know one sometimes 
likes to drop into a chair on the porch 
and shell peas with garden apron on, 
and hat on the floor, or, perhaps, set a 
pie to cool on the little table there 
without inviting public attention, so we 
decided to ad a and cooling 
comfort to our porch by screening it 
with vines. 

The entrance being at the front of 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











_ green foliage, and 
ars small lavender flow- 
ers all summer which are 
followed by an abundance 
of crimson berries. 

The Halliana Honeysuckle, 
also a strong grower, not 
only filled its panel but 
threw its long pendulous 
vines into the entrance open- 
ing as if trying to escape its 
rampant neighbor, while its 
blooms, 'which are white, turning to 
pale yellow, filled the air with fra- 
grance. If they are lacking in brilliancy 
it is well made up by the glittering 
plumage of its almost constant hum- 
ming-bird visitors. It is a continuous 
bloomer from spring until frost and the 
sage that were inside the porch and 

us protected, produced bloom long 
after the usual early frosts. 

At the extreme right we made a 
small opening among the vines at the 
side of the panel for a peep at the 
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one end of the porch, leaves ten and 
one-half feet for plantings. We divided 
the space into three parts; paneling it 
with yard-wide strips of woven wire 
reaching from the ogee to the roof. 
On the panel at the right we trained 
Morning Glories, the middle one we 
used for Lycium, also known as Matri- 
mony Vine, and on the left the Lonicera 
—Halliana. 

The panel on which the Morning 
Glories were grown was, of course, bare 
until vines grew from the seed to cover 
it, but this was intentional because that 
space is opposite a window and we 
wished the light, and by the time the 
sun became too inquisitive, the woven 
wire was covered and the porch in full 
shade. 

Lycium (Barbarum), growing from a 
strong-rooted plant, covered its panel 
quickly and proved such an exuberant 
grower that it required some vigilance 
to prevent it from trespassing on the 
other panels. It is a hardy shrubbery 
climber and after one season’s growth 
needs only thinning and trimming in 
early spring. It has dark, almost pur- 


street, and the Gladiolus garden. 

In this Leafy Retreat we spent many 
pleasant hours in summer, and enjoyed 
watching the changes to autumn and to 
winter. The Morning Glories were the 
first to go, which again gave us the re- 

uired light for the window opposite. 

he Lycium leaves fell, and the tint- 
ing berries took on a crimson brilliance, 
anne by the evergreen foliage of 
the honeysuckle and,which was equaled 
in beauty only when these crimson 
berries and evergreen leaves were 
peeping through their blankets of snow. 

Lycium is especially adapted to trail- 
ing over banks, and its long sprays of 
foliage make a natural drapery over 
rough walls. It may also be trained in 
an upright position. Is a native of 
Southern Europe and easily propagated 
by cuttings of mature wood or seed. 

The Honeysuckle Halliana is also 
readily propagated by layers put down 
in fall or early spring and by ripe wood 
cuttings. The one of the porch was 
grown from a ripe wood branch put in 
the ground in October. 

Grape vines form a finish to the 
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scheme of vine planting. At the left 
and open end of the porch, a Catawba 
offers its luscious fruit late in season, 
not only delicious from the vine, but, 
when well ripened, if the bunches are 
carefully cut and stored in a cool room 
free from frost, they will retain their 
flavor well into the winter. We enjoyed 
them for our New Year’s dinner. 

At the right, where the porch joins 
the main part of the house, is a Con- 
cord Grape, trained on the side of the 
house and over a window, one of its 
branches, bearing heavy clusters of 
black fruit, outlines the corner of the 
porch and forms one side of the small 
opening among the vines. 

My beautiful cat seemed to think the 
opening was made especially for him 
and would sit on the porch railing and 
look out upon the passerby with digni- 
fied indifference, making an interesting 
picture. Alas! He has passed away, 
but even in death was a leader among 
cats, for, in “turning up his toes,” so to 
speak, he had two extras on each foot 
to offer the azure vault above. 


Mrs. A. H. AustTIN. 





The St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 








The annual meeting of the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society was 
held on Tuesday, January 11, in Car- 
negie Library Auditorium, with a good 
attendance. The financial report 
showed a gain in receipts of about $7,- 
000.00 over 1919, and total receipts of 
over $17,000.00. About $6,000.00 was 
spent in bulbs and shrubbery delivered 
to the members, over $4,000 was spent 
in labor on flower beds and smal parks 
owned by the Society. W. H. King was 
re-elected Secretary and Dr. F. E. Ben- 
nett re-elected President for the twelfth 
consecutive time. 

Great enthusiasm was displayed re- 
garding the 1921 plans which includes 
the extension of the M.C. R. R. Park 
system ; the formation of street beau- 
tification committees, and many other 
plans of similar nature. It was decided 
to immediately launch a campaign for 
2,500 members, a financial drive for 
$2,000 and increased grant from the 
city cov.nci! ($1,500.00 in all), and the 
formation of a ladies’ auxiliary. The 
ladies were quite active until war-time 
activities drew upon their time, but 
with the proposed visit of the Ontario 
Peony Society in June, and the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society in August, a 
large committee of women is neces- 
sary to make these conventions a real 
success. The women of the city are a 
unit in their determination to treat 
these visitors right royally. 





The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Horticultural Society, which embraces 
the 127 horticultura! societies through- 
out the Province, meets in Toronto on 
February 9th and 10th. Twenty-seven 
thousand members are represented at 
the convention by about 300 delegates. 


F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 
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Lilium longiflorum from Seed. 


By Pror. E. A. WHITE, in Florists’ Exchange of 1919. 


HISTORY of the cultivation of the 
so-called Easter Lilies in America is in- 
ing. From a small beginning, 

with the production of relatively few flowers 
for but a short period during the Easter sea- 
son, the commercial culture of the plant has 


annual production of millions of flowers. 
There is now an all-the-year demand for the 
blooms and before the war Lilies could be 
obtained at retail flower stores in any month. 

One factor which has retarded in a marked 
degree the cultivation of Easter Lilies, has 
been their susceptibility en cs The 
bulbs are imported principally from Japan, 
the island of Formosa and Bermuda. That 
they may reach this country early in the 
season, the growers often harvest immature 
bulbs and as these are insufficiently ripened 
before shipping there has been a constantly 
increasing tendency to disease. The abnor- 
mal conditions under which the plants are 


Lily growers to overcome. 

For several years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been carrying on in- 
vestigations in the production in America of 
various bulbous plants. One line of investi- 
gation has been in the growing of Easter 
Lilies from seed. Three years ago some of 
the seedlings were sent from Washington to 
the Department of Floriculture at Cornell 
University and these proved so satisfactory 
that the writer was interested in continuing 
similar work not only with Lilium longiflorum, 
but with other species of Lilium as well. 

Accordingly C. L. Chien, a student in the 
Department of Floriculture, was encouraged 
to take up this study as a basis for his gradu- 
ate work, which he did with most satisfac- 
tory results. He now has his degree and is 
engaged in horticultural work in China; the 
work here with Lilies is being continued by 
A. R. Bechtel, another graduate student. 

As a beginning for the work, twelve bulbs 
each of Lilium Jongiflorum of the varieties 
formosum, eximium (Harrisii) and giganteum 
were purchased and potted early in October, 
1917. These were given the usual cultural 
conditions practiced when Lilies are grown 
commercially. A number of seedling Lilies 
(bulbs) received from Washington, D. C., 
were potted at the same time and given the 
same cultural conditions. A large number 
of other species seldom forced in glass houses, 
were also potted. Among these were Han- 


riophyllum), canadense variety flavum, Henryi, 
auratum, dauricum, Batemannia: and Sargen- 
tie. 


As the buds began to develop in March 
one of the strongest was selected for bloom- 
*.. amd the others removed. This was to 
» /e vigor to the parent flowers. After the 

were well opened and the stigmas 

had become receptive they were cross-polli- 

nated. Pollination in Lilies is comparatively 

easy for the essential organs, i. e. stamens 

— are large and the pollen is abun- 
t. 

It was found necessary to hand-pollinate 
the pistils in order to insure the best develop- 
ment of seeds. Nature seems to endeavor 
to prevent self-fertilization in Lilies, for in 
most species the pistil is much longer than 
the stamens and the pollen is too heavy to be 
blown to the stigma. In these flowers which 
were self-pollinated by hand, it was found 
that while the ovary might develop, the seeds 
produced were very few with a weak germi- 
— and the seedlings produced sickly 

ts. 

When the flower bud was about ready to 


open it was emasculated (i. e. the stamens 
were removed) and as soon as the pistil was 
receptive, which condition was indicated by 
the appearance of a sticky material on the 
surface of the stigma, the desired pollen was 
applied. Lilies are seldom pollinated by in- 
sects in gr but as a precautionary 
measure, the flowers were covered with paper 
sacks fora few days before the stigmas be- 
came receptive and after being cross-polli- 
nated. 

After pollination the flowers soon withered 
and the ovary increased in size rapidly. Dur- 


During the Summer Mr. Chien was absent 
from the college so the seeds were not sown 
until about October 1, 1917. In sowing, some 
flats and some 6 in. pans were used. Broken 
crock was put in the bottom to insure good 

rainage, then coarse, fibrous material was 
put above, and finally on top a layer of soil 
about an inch and a half in thickness 


a 


The seeds were well germinated in about 
six weeks and were ready for the first potting 
1. For this potting a mixture 

of one-half finely sifted garden loam and one- 
The i were 


enriched with about one-third its bulk of 
well-rotted manure. In October the plants 
were in 6 in. pots. 

A few began to flower in October, each 
sending up a short flower stem which bore 
but a single flower. These were cut and the 
plants repotted. A new growth immediately 
Started, and the same plants developed other 
stalks which flowered the following April. 
These plants were strong and sturdy and 
bore three to four flowers. Other plants pro- 
duced five or six large flowers. After Octo- 
ber all of the plants began to produce strong, 
vigorous stems, the growth was uniform, and 
there was no indication of disease. 

Had the plants been kept in a sufficiently 
warm temperature, they would have been in 
full flower on last Easter Sunday, April 20, 
or about 18 months after seed-sowing. Had 
the plants been somewhat forced, this period 
of maturity might have been considerably 
shortened. Experiments conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have proved 
that Lilies can be brought into flower from 
seed in 15 months. ' 

As a result of these studies it was found 
that in none of the species do healthy seed- 
lings result from self-fertilization. As a rule, 
the strongest seedlings are obtained by 
crosses between the same variety as, for 
example, Lilium longiflorum variety formosum 
x formosum. Exinium x formosum, however, 
- plants strong in vitality and free from 

isease. 


Mr. Chien’s results seemed to prove that 
hybridization, especially with garden varie- 
ties, is Sot map for out of 38 trials, he 
obtained ings from crosses between ten 
distinct species. For example, strong plants 
have been produced from crosses between 
Lilium speciosum and Z. elegans. These 
plants have not yet flowered, and with sev- 
eral other hybrids are still under observation. 

It is quite possible that there are several 
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more species of garden Lilies which may be 
adapted for greenhouse forcing: Speciosum 
in its several varieties, and regale have proved 
to be especially good as have also several va- 
rieties of elegans. 

With the present difficulties of importa- 
tion and because of the prevalence of disease 
in imported bulbs, the growing of Lilies from 
seed seems to be practical for commercial 
florists. The practice may be followed with 
equal success on private estates. It is true 
the period of time necessary to produce a 
flowering plant seems a long one; neverthe- 
less, for the first three months the seedlings 
occupy very little space in the greenhouses. 
During the next six months the greenhouse 
space is of comparatively little value for 
there are always vacant benches during the 
Summer in a commercial range where gen- 
eral plants are grown; or if not the plants may 
be grown equally well during the Summer in 
a frame out of doors. The length of time 
the plants occupy valuable bench space in 
greenhouses is not greater comparatively 
= that used when forcing the imported 

There is also an interesting field for ex- 
perimentation in growing garden varieties 
from seed, and there is no reason why the 
results may not prove as satisfactory as in 
growing seedling longiflorums under glass. 


The Lilium longiflorum article on 
this page by Prof. White is really a 
continuation of an article entitled 
“Growing Lilies Commercially in the 
United States,” which appeared on page 
19 of our January issue. 


Plant Quarantine Num- 
ber 37 Under Question. 


To Tue Eprror:— 


Do you consider Quarantine No. 37 
of the Fed. Hort. Board of advantage 
to the professional tree, plant and bulb 
growers of the U. S. A.? 

Are you in favor of its strict enforce- 
ment if a sufficient appropriation were 
granted the F. H. B. to enable its in- 
spectors to examine imports at port of 
arrival and expedite their delivery ? 

Should Quar. No. 37 be considered 
both a protective and tariff measure? 

Is it your opinion that the impetus 
given horticulture by Quar. No. 37 will 
lead the U. S. A. into domination of 
the world’s seed, bulb and plant mar- 
Sn pein it 

s the opposition that is being engi- 
neered anh the F. H. B. because of 
Quar. 37, justifiable ? 

Should the opposition— premnety 
based on the inability of the F. H. B. 
to function efficiently because of insuf- 
ficient funds— gather headway enough 
to sweep Quar. No. 37 into the discard ? 
Would it be fair to the many Gladiolus, 
Dahlia and seed growers who have put 
their capital and labor into the business 
of raising the stock necessary to re- 
place that imported before the putting 
into effect of Quar. No. 37? 

Should permits be granted for the 
importation of such stock as can be 
raised in this country ? 

Should permits be aliowed for the 
importation of stock already grown 
here and catalogued and sold by both 
wholesale and retail growers, viz: Many 
varieties of Gladioli, Roses, Dahlias, 


etc. ? 
W. L. W. DARNELL. 
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The American Iris Society. | 





OU WILL BE glad to know that 
our mem ip passed the five 
hundred mark by the new year, 
that almost 20% of our 1920 

members paid their 1921 dues even be- 

fore the bills were sent out, and that 
we had already added about forty new 

members for 1921. In short with such a 

keen interest in Iris it seems wise to lay 

lans for our spring exhibitions. Later 

r lan to make public acknowledgment 

of the many contributions to our pre- 

mium list made by our commercial 
members, but I will just say here, that 

there is every prospect that the A. I. S. 

can supply one or more medals, stock 

prizes, schedules, and posters to the 
group of members who wish to have 
an Iris exhibition in their home towns. 

Just what we can donate in actual 

cash is an open question. As you 

know, I personally am against much 
cash expenditure as essentially unfair 
to our membership as a whole, but it 
is a matter for the directors to decide 
in each individual case. At any rate, 

I should be glad to hear promptly of 

any plans. ie ; 

horticultural societies and im- 

provement societies, garden and com- 
mercial clubs, stores, or even local 
banks, as in Minneapolis and Nash- 
ville last year, may offer opportunities 
for co-operation. I was much inter- 
ested in a plan that Mr. Connell wrote 
me of some time ago, that though not 
strictly an exhibition yet would do 
much to increase the interest in Irises. 
He suggests a competition for the rank 
beginners, furnishing 10 score cards to 
use in grading ten varieties and offer- 
ing prizes of Iris plants to the set of 
cards showing the best study. Either 
in connection with an exhibition or 
within the limits of a small garden 
club, I think this plan would be of 
great interest and if you shared the re- 
sults with me, it would prove of value 
in our ing of varieties. 

The following extract from our Con- 
stitution is timely and I trust will be 
acted upon immediately: ‘“ Nomina- 
tions shall be made by the Board of 
Directors upon the written request of 
five (5) members at least thirty days 
in advance of the Annual Meeting” 
and — “The Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be selected by the active 
members resident within the district 
or lacking such action may be ap- 
pointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors.” 

Our second bulletin entitled “Garden 
Irises, Past and Present,” has been 
sent to all 1921 members and I trust 
that they will find it worthwhile. 

We find the Japanese Irises so con- 
fused in nomenclature that it seems 
advisable to make a general appeal for 
plants (even if you do not know the 
names) for our trial gardens. I hope 
that many will respond, sending the 
= when spring opens, either to the 

rooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., or to “Head Gardener,” New York 

Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New 


York City. Such information as can 
be supplied as to names, place of pur- 
chase, and description would be help- 
ful. This seems, in a way, a haphaz- 
ard method of seeking contributions, 
but I had practically no success in 
asking for named varieties last year and 
we are most anxious to have the plants 
for study and so, in fulfilling our agree- 
ment with these two organizations, get 
an early start at the difficult task of 
bringing order out of the confusion 
now existing as to names and syn- 
onyms—a truly appalling problem. 


NOTES. 


Mr. J. Roy West’s interest is from a de- 
signer’s point of view, and I consider the list 
of unusual value. There are eighteen varie- 
ties selected from a graded list of seventy- 
five of which the first, Dorothea (Int.) im- 

% him “ more than all the rest,” viz: 
Isoline, Mrs. J. L. Curtis, Dalmatica, Princess 
Beatrice, Her Majesty, Mrs. Alan Gray, Viol- 
acea grandiflora, Cherubim, Gertrude, Cru- 


. b das, Iris King, Loreley, 
Sherwin Wright. Personally I find little to 
object tc among these, though many I con- 
sider far finer for landscape planting than 
for the small garden. 


IRISES IN COMBINATION, —“ Some combina- 
tions of color among Irises growing in my 
garden the past few years may be of interest 
to other lovers of this enchanting flower, 
and I hope I may be able to convey to the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER something 


rises. 

In this latitude, in an ordinary season, 
‘Tulip time’ is just over when the tall 
bearded Irises are at their height of bloom, 
and the color of the Irises in their relation 
to each other seems the most delightful 
thing in the garden. 

One grouping on a low bank with shrub- 
bery almost enclosing it was: at the left, 
Mary Gray, (blue); then Quaker Lady with 
its indescribable color ; Aurea and Flavescens 
in larger masses to the right but a little 
back of the first two. In front of these is a 
little space given over to Nepeta Mussini, 
Cerastium tomentosum and some creeping 
sedums; then comes glorious Isoline! and a 
little further to the right and slightly behind 
it, a mass of Rose Unique. It will be readily 
seen that Isoline and Quaker Lady are the 
two outstanding Irises in the group— Rose 
Unique being of the same general tone as 
the falls of Jsoline, but of an entirely differ- 
ent form and height, and blooming in such a 
solid sheet of color, really enhances the 
beauty of Jsoline ; while Quaker Lady placed 
as it is, is more than lovely. 

Another arrangement ir a different part 
of the garden was, Jacquesiana to the front; 
a larger mass of Mary Garden a little to the 
left and rear; then a small amount of Jnno- 
cenza ; next Flavescens Baxteri ; and in front 
of these last two blooms the early Peony Offi- 
cinalis alba plena, with its several shades of 
pink and white blossoms. Here too was 
loveliness. 

One of the early joys was the rich dark 
purple of Iris Kochii with the pale rose of 
Darwin Tulip Flamingo, and the lemon to 
cream of the Cottage Tulip vitellina nearby ; 


and at a little distance, Moonlight, Reverend 
H. Ewbank and other softly shaded, late 
blooming Tulips. 

Each season is all too short in which to 
paint these lovely pictures and it seems al- 
most sacrilegious not to do our best with 
such divine material.” 


INEZ DEAN BROWNELL 





DISCARDING VARIETIES. 


Our President, Mr. Wister, in his 
personal capacity, wishes me to take 
up the subject of discards, a subject 
which we rather hope and expect will 
produce a healthful discussion, but let 
me first quote from his letter : 

“With the advent of a greater interest in 
Irises and especially with the increased labor 
costs, nurserymen are becoming less reluc- 
tant to discard inferior varieties and I be- 
lieve that most Iris specialists will welcome 
a discussion which may, during the next 


few years, result in the dropping of dozens, 


perhaps hundreds of varieties from the cata- 
logues. Such a discussion must not, how- 
ever, be toodogmatic—to paraphrase a popu- 
lar saying, ‘what is one man’s poison may 
be another man’s food’—a variety condemned 
by a few may for a certain soil, climate, sea- 
son, or even individual taste be extremely 
good, but if it is discarded by a dozen or a 
hundred, the burden of proof lies upon the 
minority. 

“That this discarding of varieties has been 
going on for at least eighty years is proved 
by the fact that there are today apparently 
not more than 1000 varieties in cultivation 
whereas our check list records over 4000 in- 
troduced since 1840. We all admit that our 
present list could be cut to advantage, but I 
know no one competent to divide the ‘sheep 
from the goats.’ My first lists are made up 
of varieties discarded from my owa garden 
during the years 1916, 1917, and 1920, later I 
shall add varieties I have noted in other 
gardens and finally I shall mention the ones 
I am still growing but plan to throw out 
eventually. Occasionally ‘they have been 
discarded as a matter of personal dislike. 
Most of them, however, I liked, but felt that 
another similar variety was more desirable 
in such qualities as height, size, or freedom 
of bloom. 

Just as the Concord grape, the Baldwin 
apple, or Pzonia Festiva maxima have stood 
the test of time, so have certain of our Irises, 
Mme. Chereau (1844), Jacquesiana (1840) or 
aurea (about 1830) for example. And they 
will undoubtedly be grown for many years 
to come, long after some of our present day 
novelties are forgotten.” 


Mr. WIsTER’s Discarps--La Perle (Int.) ; 
Adonis, Berchta, Brooklyn, Comte de St. Clair, 
Florence Barr, Foster’s Yellow, Hector, In- 
cognita, Lady Seymour, Mme. Pacquitte, Mas- 
sasoit, M. Aymard, Osis, Pfauenauge, Prin- 
cess Victoria Louise, Samson, Sybil, Teresita. 

So long is Mr. Wister’s list that I 
shall run it serially with, I hope, com- 
ments from many of you. 

I shall reserve my comments for 
another month, but there are two com- 
mon errors of nomenclature current 
in catalogues that deserve notice. One 
is the confusion between I. pseudacorus 
and aurea (Apogon) ; both have yellow 
flowers but tha‘ is their chief resem- 
blance. Pseudacorus blooms with the 
Bearded Irises, the widely branched 
flower stalks almost hidden by the tall, 
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curving leaves, whereas aurea blooms 
well after the Bearded Irises are past, 
the flowers appearing as though set 
upon an unbranched stalk which rises 
above the stiff erect growing foliage. 
The foliage alone should prove a mark 
of distinction. The other error is less 
simple, and is due to the introduction 
in England of an Iris called Black 
Prince by Amos Perry in 1900 and the 
use of the same name in American 
catalogues for (apparently) a number of 
the early blooming germanicas, some- 
times for Kochii (Erebe) sometimes for 
Violet Queen, atropurpurea and a num- 
ber of others. In accordance with the 
rules of nomenclature the English va- 
‘ riety has precedence. It is among the 
latest to bloom among the Bearded 
Irises, is rather dwarf and a shy 
bloomer in most gardens though the 
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contrast of lavender and velvety dark 
Anthracene violet is unsurpassed. It 
is usually priced at from $1 to $2 some- 
times under the name of Black Knight. 
The American variety, whatever you 
may get, is cheap, a good grower and 
an early bloomer. Though I know no 
way of distinguishing the plant when 
it is not in bloom and hardly think 
that any grower is deliberately con- 
fusing the two, no purchaser should 
expect to get the true variety for 25c. 


REGISTRATION. 


(From Goos & Koeneman.) 
Eckesachs “Lavender and light vioiet. 
Flammenschwert—Improved Iris King. 
Fiirstin Lonyay—V iclet lilac and wine-red. 
Ilsan—Improved Jacquesiana. 
Rheintraube—Improved Perfection. 
Sch hild—A free-bl ing 7) 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y. 
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Iris Root Rot. 


BY J. MARION SHULL. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


This serious Iris disease, judging 
from ‘an occasional note or bit of con- 
versation, has thrown a good many 
Iris enthusiasts into a state bordering 
on panic. One refuses to buy from a 
certain grower because the rot is so 
prevalent in his grounds. Another has 
stated that stock of a given variety is 
so badly infected that it is difficult if 
not impossible to secure stock that is 
free of disease but that he still has 
a strain of it that is uninfected and 
from which the would-be purchaser 
may buy in safety. Still another, with 
commendable conscientiousness, care- 
fully disinfects ev ing sent out. 

Now, much of this feeling of panic, 
as well as the feeling of necessity for 
so much care, may be dissipated by a 
better understanding of the whole situ- 
ation. First let us recognize the fact 
that the organism which causes this rhi- 
zome rot of the Iris is not peculiar to 
the Iris but appears to occur on many 
other hosts, such as carrots, parsnips, 
tomatoes, cabbage, etc. hile the 
geographic distribution of this micro- 
organism has not yet been charted 
it is known to be very wide spread. 
Under these conditions it may readily 
be seen how small a safeguard is pro- 
vided by disinfection. Disinfecting 
may in certain circumstances be valu- 
able as I shall show later, but to rely 
on disinfected plants and neglect hy- 
giene is to invite disaster. 

Like most Iris growers I have made 
the acquaintance of this disease at first 
hand but at no time has it been really 
serious in my plantings. It is true 
that some of the plants to suffer were 
plants recently obtained from other 
pees and might be assumed to have 

m infected when received. My first 
plant of Queen of May suffered in this 
manner, one of three flower stems go- 
ing down when half grown. Realizin 
the danger of losing the entire plant 
applied the remedy that the orchardist 


uses in contending with pear blight 
which is caused by a somewhat similar 
organism; the rotted portion of the 
rhizome was carefully removed, being 
scraped out in this instance with an 
old spoon, down to perfectly sound tis- 
sue. The wound was then thoroughly 
washed with the standard solution of 
mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
1 to 1000 strength, to destroy any 
bacilli that might remain on the cut 
surface. The plant was saved and 
has since mothered a large colony, has 
been divided, reset, shared with the 
neighbors, etc., and so far asI know 
has never suffered a recurrence of the 
rot. I describe this treatment because 
it may enable someone to save a rare 
or precious plant that has become in- 
fected, rather than as a practical 
means of general treatment. 

That imported infection is not neces- 
sarily to be assumed, is borne out by 
the fact that a single one-year seedling, 
in the midst of hundreds of others, has 
gone out with the rot, and this in a plot 
and from a seedbed where Iris had 
never before been grown. How the ba- 
cillus reached this particular plant is of 
course unknown, but it is not unlikely 
that this organism is present to some 
extent in many cultivated soils, just as 
the germs of tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
etc., are at least occasionally present 
in the air we breathe. Just as in the 
latter case a weak constitution, or 
lowered resistance due to environment, 
whether temporary, as from climatic 
variations, or permanent as from soil 
or drainage conditions, opens the way 
for infection. 

In view of the above facts we should 
no longer put our chief or sole trust in 
disinfected or disease-free plants, de- 
sirable as these may be, but rather 
stress the hygienic requirements that 
-will enable our plants to resist infec- 
tion. Doing this we will save many 
more plants and lessen the dread of 
irreparable ravages among our choicest 
varieties. 

What then are the hygienic require- 
ments in the case? The rot organism 
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can only thrive under conditions of 
abundant moisture that keeps the 
rhizomes quite turgid. By the way, it 
cannot grow in carrots that are slightly 
shriveled, notwithstanding the fact 
that the carrot is a common host for 
this soft rot. This would argue for 
any treatment that will prevent ex- 
cessive moisture. First, areas subject 
to standing pools of water following 
rains should be avoided; see that 
there is proper surface drainage. 
Plantings should be in open air and 
sunshine rather than in shade of trees 
or buildings. No stable manureshould 
be used for fertilizer; use bone-meal 
instead. It may be that the rot organ- 
ism is more abundant in such manure 
but it seems probable that the mulch- 
ing effect of manure, keeping the sur- 
face unduly moist, is the chief factor 
favoring rot development. For the 
same reason any mulch is likely to be 
injurious. While I do not ordinarily 
remove in the autumn the natural 
covering resulting from the dying down 
of their own foliage, if I were threat- 
ened with serious rot conditions I 
would remove these dead tops before 
going into the winter, to admit all the 
sun and air possible, both of which by 
their drying effect aid the plant in re- 
sisting the rot. 

It is doubtless true that some varie- 
ties are much more susceptible than 
others, Maori King apparently being 
one of these. It is also true that some 
seasons are more favorable than oth- 
ers. The winter of 1919-20 was par- 
ticularly bad because over large areas a 
heavy snow was rained down into 
slush and then frozen solid and so re- 
mained for a period of six weeks or 
more excluding the needed air and 
sunshine. Visitations of this kind can- 
not be guarded against and will in- 
evitably result in some losses but for- 
tunately they are not of frequent 
occurrence. 

By way of eeemning the danger all 
soft rots whether on Iris or on vege- 
tables such as tomatoes, carrots, etc., 
should be burned, or buried too deep 
to be disturbed by spade or plow, and 
on general principles it would hardly 
seem wise to replant Iris in soil where 
rot has recently occurred, yet in view 
of the fact that not infrequently a 
remnant of a rotted clump will survive 
and presently increase toa good clump 
again, such avoidance would not seem 
to be imperative. In any case it is 
mainly a problem of hygiene and sani- 
tation and with proper attention to 
these one need have little fear of the 
root rot reaching epidemic proportions. 


Iris—Caterina 


To a Californian such aspersions on 
Caterina as those cast by Mr. Grosch- 
ner in the November FLOWER GROWER 
are hard to understand. No doubt its 
Mesopotamica or Ricardii ancestry does 
not tend to give the plant hardiness 
and this may explain the poor results 
in Ohio. In more favored parts of the 
east, however, I shovld think that it 
might succeed. It is so glorious a feat- 
ure of the Iris garden, when well grown, 


‘that no one should fail to grant it a 





it- 
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most thorough test before actually dis- 
cardingit. In most parts of California, 
at least, it is a complete success and 
without any special whim or caprice 
demanding unusual culture. It is not 
so rapid to increase as some of the 
dwarfer forms, but that is no great 
handicap except in tending to keep the 
price up. 

S. STILLMAN BERRY. 


More Accuracy in 
Iris Descriptions Needed. 


At present it is not known how 
many varieties of ded Iris are in 
cultivation. The number has been 
estimated at from seven hundred to 
one thousand which appears to be 
about twice as many as are needed in 
order to. permit full enjoyment of indi- 
vidual tastes. And this number is be- 
ing augmented each season with both 
truly delightful varieties and others 
which probably ma 
never been introduced. 

This means that approval must be 
withdrawn from many varieties both 
old and new. It is to the best interests 
of the Iris that this should be done but 
varieties should be judged only when 
the true variety is known to be under 
observation. 

The writer has known of several in- 
stances where prominent growers have 
nominated certain Iris for the discard 
only to find later that they had been 
growing something else somewhat 
similar. 

This emphasizes the desirability of 
making available at the earliest pos- 
sible date accurate checked descri 
tions of the better varieties both old 
and new. Accurate descriptions will 
then be perpetuated in catalogues in- 
stead of the inaccuracies seen at pres- 
ent. A. C. ARNY. 





Iris—Caterina. 

After reading what H. W. Groschner 
writes concerning Iris Caterina in 
November FLOWER GROWER, it occurs 
to me that possibly I am not familiar 
with that variety or in other words 
that the variety known to me as Cater- 
ina may be some other variety. 

That I may have some other variety 
would not surprise me in the least, for 
as beginners in Iris growing we have 
trusted the commercial growers of the 
states east of the Rockies to send us 
stock correctly named, and have ina 
number of instances found varieties 
masquerading under two or more 
names. 

Caterina, or perhaps the variety that 
I bought for Caterina, is 100% vigorous, 
and altogether a very desirable sort, 
with nota sign of weakness or disease. 
My experience with Irises extends only 
over a period of 12 years and, therefore, 
I do not feel like offering any sugges- 
tions that might be considered prema- 
ture, but if Mr. Groschner will excuse 
me I will relate some of my experi- 
ences with varieties that, at first, were 
discouraging : 

For instance, Tvautlieb was disappoint- 
ing until moved to another part of the 
garden and fertilized. Now it is very 


as well have © 
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satisfactory. Amna Farr dawdled for 
a couple of years when a change to 
heavier soil awakened it to the beauty 
that all who see it admire. i 
in form and coloring appealed to my 
sense of beauty strongly but would not 
make the growth and throw up the 
strong flower spikes that I wanted it 
to do until I had moved it three times 
and now, thanks to blind perseverance, 
it is an attraction at our flower shows. 

Maybe our climate, and the sediment 
soil that has been deposited here by 
the overflowing streams from the Santa 
Cruz Mountains for centuries, may 
be responsible, but the varieties men- 
tioned above are the only ones that 
have failed to grow vigorously. Ihave 
Caterina in two dissimilar locations 
where it grows equally well and isa 
long way from the point which marks 
rejection in order to reduce the num- 
ber of varieties. 

HORACE G. KEESLING. (Calif.) 


Cure For Iris Borer. 


The Iris borer is one of a large num- 
ber of larvze that bore into the stems 
and roots of plants. Usually each dif- 
ferent plant has its own species of 
borer, though there are some that in- 
fest a variety of plants. The Iris borer 
is fond of almost any species of Iris as 
well as closely related plants like the 
blackberry lily. 

The mature insect lays its eggs late 
in autumn on the oid leaves of the iris. 
In spring these hatch out and the larva 
bores down through the sheaf of leaves 
and soon establishes itself in the root 
stock where it is almost impossible to 
reach it. 

Measures directed toward extermi- 
nating the borer, therefore, must be 
taken before the insect has gained 
access to the root stock. The best rem- 
edy is to burn over the Iris beds in 
early spring. It does not need a severe 
burning. Just rake a thin cover of 
dead weeds over the Irises when the 
wind is right and this will settle the 
borer. 

The last time I reset my Irises, I did 
so because the borers had destroyed 
several varieties that I valued. Many 
others were badly infested. The next 
spring I burned over the Irises and 
have kept this up for three seasons. 
Last month I reset my entire Iris col- 
lection and never found a single borer. 
I may add that burning has never 
killed an Iris in my garden nor has it 
retarded the growth in any way that I 
can see. To be sure, one should exer- 
cise reasonable care that the fire does 
not get so hot as to scorch the root 
stocks, but this is easily managed. 

WILLARD N. CLUTE. 





New England Gladiolus Society 











A special meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society Exhibition Com- 
mittee was held on December 23rd to 
discuss the plans for a 1921 flower show 
of the Society. This is to be held in 
Horticultural Hall in connection with 
the regular annual Gladiolus show of 


Victorine _ 
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the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
i A= August 13th and 14th, 1921. 
rize contributions for this show to 
the amount of $700 have already been 
pledged and all indications are that the 
forthcoming show will be the greatest 
Gladiolus show ever staged in the 
United States. A schedule is being 
drawn up as to classes and an exhibi- 
tion committee has been appointed to 
take —— of the show. The New 
England Gladiolus Society is repre- 
sented by the following committee: 
Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass., 
chairman. 
Ben R. Norley, Roslindale, Mass. 
H. W. Hayes, Waban, Mass. 
Arthur Honus, Billerica, Mass. 
The committee members present at 
Massachusetts were: 
S. E. Spencer, Woburn, Mass., chair- 
man. 
Dr. Irving Moody, Brockton, Mass. 
Jelle Roos, Concord, Mass. 
A. L. Stephen, Waban, Mass. 
John Zeestraten, East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
ROBERT R. WALKER, Sec. 


Express vs. Parcel Post. 


Would it not be well to advise your 
readers, who at this time of the year are 
ordering many small packages of 
bulbs and plants, that getting them by 
mail is much cheaper than by express ? 

I cite two cases. A package of 
Gladiolus bulbs weighing dly two 
pounds from California, came by 
express at a cost of 68 cents when it 
could have come by mail just as safely 
and quickly at a cost of 24 cents. 
Another package of bulbs ordered sent 
by mail, was sent by express from a 
near-by state at a cost of 41 cents, 
while it would have cost but eight 
cents by mail. 

Perhaps there is an impression that 
express is safer, but I doubt if it is. 
Besides, by paying three cents extra, 
parcels may be insured for values up 
to $5.00 and for five cents extra, up to 
$25.00, etc. For ten cents packages 
may be sent C. O. D. to collect the 
postage, if nothing more, the package 
being insured (up to $50.00) at the same 
time, and the sender can get a return 
receipt when package is delivered, 
by asking for it at the time of mailing. 
It does not seem to be generally known 
that small packages can be sent in this 
way by mail and the postage and 10¢ 
fee collected when goods are delivered. 
Uncle Sam certainly does a lot of work 
for a small fee and let us encourage by 
patronizing him. 

Another thing to be remembered in 
figuring charges, is that some dealers 
charge for packing, although many do 
not. The second package above 
mentioned contained 100 half-inch 
bulbs costing $4.00 and the packing 
charges were thirty cents, or nearly 
eight per cent. 


J. F. MUNSELL. 


Gladiolus Gold showr on our front 
cover, was introduced in 1919. It 
blooms in about 85 days and is a 
medium multiplier, . 
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| THE PEONY 
Something About Peonies The growers of this country and Europe 


By a Peony Lover. 
EUGENE SECOR (Iowa). 
In The Fruitman and Gardener (1913) 


S LONG ago asI can remember—in the 
fifties, back in old York state—a few 
of the farmers had each one clump of 

Peonies, double red, which I afterward learned 
was Officinalis Rubra. This was the only 
Peony I had ever seen when I became a man. 
When we came to Iowa—brother David and 
I—we naturally longed for some of the things 
we had been familiar with in the east. 

My brother David bought and began to 


develop a home in Iowa in 1860. Among~ 


many other things from the east, he planted 
one root of Officinalis Rubra, one of a double 
white that bloomed a week or ten days later, 
and one of a double pink, quite late, now 
called Fragrans. The last two mentioned 
are Chinese varieties. I don’t know where 
he got them. 

When I married and moved onto the place 
where I now live, in 1867, I got of my brother 
one root of each variety, and for thirty years 
I never knew any others. They prospered 
and bloomed annually in. the clumps where 
originally planted. Many a time I looked 
for seed in the carpels that always developed 
on all of them, but never found any until I 
obtained other varieties. I mention these 
early experiences to call attention to the 
wonderful improvement in the Peony in the 
past forty years. 

In 1900 I sent to John Lewis Childs for six 
other kinds, which was the beginning of my 
real interest in Peonies. 

A year later I bought of C. S. Harrison, of 
Nebraska, quite a number of his recommended 
sorts. And nearly every year since I 
have been adding to my list from the best 
growers in America and elsewhere, until I 
have blooms for six weeks that so out-class 
Roses that the latter are hardly noticed when 
Peonies are in blossom. Now I can get seeds 
from the ones I started with. The trouble 
was they didn’t produce any pollen. If one 
wishes seeds from any barren sort one must 
obtain a pollen-bearing sort that blooms at 
the same time. The bees will do the rest. 

In 1904 I began planting seeds and have 
been at it every year since. I have kept a 
record of all my plantings, and have learned 
many interesting facts. Seeds gathered from 
any named! sort are planted by themselves 
and labeled and recorded in a book kept for 
that purpose. I therefore know the breeding 
on the mother’s side, of all my seedlings. 
To know the breeding on both sides one 
must hand pollinate. 

I find that seeds from some plants will 
nearly all come up the next year after plant- 
ing, while from other kinds it takes two, or 
even three years for them to germinate. I plant 
as soon as gathered, which, for some varieties 
will Le in August and for others in Septem- 
ber. It must be understood that the planter 
of seeds will rarely get the same kind he 
plants. But this makes it all the more inter- 
esting. He may get singles and doubles, and 
all known colors from the seeds of one sort. 

_In one instance seeds from a pure white 
single (Terry’s Queen) produced twenty to 
thirty different shades and but one pure 
white. Some were double, some single, some 
sweet and some of unpleasant odor. 

In the last twenty-five years great advance 
has been made in the culture of the Peony. 
The flower is now popular, whereas a gen- 
eration ago it was neglected—regarded as 
the poor man’s flower, and wealthy people 
passed it by because the ones first introduced 
were not sweet, 


have developed hundreds of new sorts, and 
nearly all nursery catalogues now list them. 
But here is great confusion in names. Some 
growers, either through ignorance or design, 
renamed many of the older varieties to suit 
their own purpose. It is, therefore, wise to 
deal only with reliable people when one buys, 
if one cares for varieties true to name. 

The American Peony Society has been 
carrying on extensive investigations for sev- 
eral years at Cornell University, New York, 
trying to establish a correct nomenclature, 
and protessors in charge have found many 
synonyms. 

The old saying that a Rose by any ether 
name would smell as sweet may be true of 
Peonies. One without a name may please 
the ninety and nine but the hundredth per- 
son may want to know the correct name of 
the plant he is growing. 

I suppose it is well understood that the only 
way to increase Peonies true to name- or 
variety is by division of root. If one wishes 
to get a start in Peonies and wants immediate 
results, it is best to pay a little more and get 
large roots that will bloom the first year after 
planting. Many of the cheap things adver- 
tised are only small roots with one bud, and 
in such a case one may have to wait several 
years before seeing blooms. 

The best time to plant Peony roots is in 
September or October, but a little earlier or 
later will do, according as they are early or late 
varieties. Spring planting is very unsatis- 
factory unless the roots have been dug in the 
fall and kept in cold storage. It is positively 
cruel to dig up Peonies in the spring. They 
start very early and the shock of removing 
is severe. : 

It may not be known to all that the late 
H. A. Terry of Crescent, Iowa, was a lover 
of Peonies and that he produced some of the 
well known sorts now mentioned in 
catalogue. For forty years he planted seeds 
and sorted and saved the best. 

I would not, however, advise everybody to 
plant seeds with a view to improving the 
named varieties now on the market. In the 
first place it takes too long to get flowers 
from seeds—four to ten years—and in the 
second place the probability is that you will 
get a thousand inferior ones for every one 
that is worth saving. Few people have the 
patience to wait for deferred results, or the 
skill necessary to produce them. 

The Peony is the flower of the common 
people. It needs no petting, no nursing, no 
sitting up nights with. Hardy as pieplant, 
persistent as burdock, free from the insect 
enemies that annoy the Rose grower, many 
of the kinds sweet as aRose, of all colors 
and shades, from pure white to dark red 
(and the yellow one is on the way); from 
singles as dainty as a wild Rose to singles 
eight inches across, and doubles the size of 
two-inch Aster to massive blooms of tropical 
magnificence. The foliage too, varies as 
greatly as the bloom. Some are dwarf in 
habit and finely cut as a fern, others are tall 
and stately as if conscious of superiority. 
In the fall the foliage of some of the late 
ones turns to brown, bronze, or purple, 
adding to the landscape effect, each species 
with its own charm, and ing many 
of our favorite shrubs in beauty after 
blooming. One of my favorites has foliage 
striped with yellow, similar to the golden 
leafed elder. 

In planting Peonies, why are we so nig- 
gardly as to be satisfied with one or two 
plants when they can be bought by the dozen 
so reasonably? One blossom is a curiosity, 
never on any account to be cut. A dozen 
blooms are regarded as prizes to be watched 
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and guarded from vandalism. A hundred 
will make the neighbors take notice and want 
to go and do likewise. Then if a June wedding 
is in the neighborhood you’re not afraid to 
cut an armful for the bride. 

Don’t make the mistake of planting one 
lone clump in the middle of the lawn—it 
looks lonesome. Group them, requiring less 
room and producing a better effect. Planted 
two and a half feet apart in a single row as 
a border, one can get a mass of blooms in 
little space. In such a case, however, one 
ought to select varieties of about the same 
habit of growth, so that the little hedge will 
look symmetrical. Some species never grow 
more than a foot high and others fully three. 

I want to say that the climate of Iowa is 
better adapted to this beautiful fiower than 
the sunny south or far-famed California. 
They produce some things which we admire 
but nothing that surpasses the Peony as it 
develops in our rich soil, where the sunshine 
is sufficient to raise corn and where God 
does the watering. 

Perhaps China has given us more of value 
in the matter of Peonies. than any other 
country. The best of our medium and late 
sorts are of Chinese origin. And quite recently 
a new and distinct species from northern 
China has been imported that will be the 
foundation of other rare ones no doubt. Its 
foliage is quite distinct and beautiful. [It is 
single, however, as were all Peonies in their 
wild state. 

Therefore I advise beginners to plant 
chiefly to the Chinese sorts, because the 
climate from which they come is more like 
our own. The Officinalis species, however, 
are perfectly hardy although of European 
origin. These are earlier and you will observe 
have only one bloom in the stalk. The 
Chinese Peonies are branching and the bloom 
lasts longer because the buds do not all open 
at once. 

Japanese Peonies are a little tender in my 
locality, and the tree form is hardly satis- 
factory. The latter start too early and are 
liable to get hurt by late frosts. The fern 
leaf species, although very pretty, is the 
earliest one to bloom, and the buds are often 
injured by freezing nights. Of course if one 
has only a clump or two they may be covered 
if frost threatens after the buds get large. 
In southern Iowa these tender things might 
be all right. 

Plant liberally of the best obtainable sorts. 
Avoid shade, cultivate and fertilize, and your 
reward will be ample and sure unless you 
get shy bloomers. There’s as much difference 
in varieties in producing flowers as there is 
in apples in producing fruit. Some kinds 
will have more blooms in one year than 
others wili in ten. 

Perhaps it will be expected that I shall say 
something of varieties, that the beginner 
may know what to plant. I did think I 
would name a dozen of the best, but when I 
start to make a list I’m confronted by the 
fact that I’ve tried only a few of the hundreds 
of named sorts, and that if I knew them all 
my dozen best might be different. And 
again, even among the comparatively smal! 
number that I’ve tried, I don’t know just 
where to stop when I attempt to name my 
choicest dozen. When they are in bloom I 
come to one kind and say, “this is perfection, 
nothing can be finer.” Going on to another 
I say, “well, I don’t know, this is finer in 
some respects than the other.” And asI go 
from one to another, each with its own 
charm, it is hard to say which is best. 


One of our subscribers wants to know 
of a remedy to prevent blight on Sweet 
Pea vines and also aremedy to stop the 
black fly or beetle from eating Dahlia 
buds... We will be glad to hear from 
anyone who has suggestions to make 
along this line. 
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American Rose Society 














A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
The American Rose Society was held in 
WwW D. C., on November 29, 1920. 

ident Pyle occupied the chair—the 
members present were Messrs. McFarland, 
Roland, Boyd, Peterson, Currey, Atkins, 
Pennock and Wister. Invited guests were 
Messrs. Gersdorff and Gude, of Washington, 
and Profs. Corbett and Mulford, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pro- 
fessor White, who was unable to be present, 
sent a letter to the Committee thanking them 
for their kindness to him during his term 
as Secretary. 

The new Secretary, Mr. John C. Wister, 
was introduced by President Pyle and gave 
a report of the opening of the new Secre- 
tary’s office in the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, 606 Finance Building, 
Philadelphia. It is to be hoped that the 
members of The American Rose Society and 
of the florist trade will drop in at this new 
office when they are in Philadelphia, which 
has been made possible through the courtesy 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Currey, of Portland, Oregon, who was 
mrogent at the meeting, presented some beau- 

tiful pictures of Roses grown in Portland, 
and showed plans of the new Test Gardens. 
Mr. Pennock urged that an attempt be made 
to have The American Rose Society visit the 
Portland Rose Festival as a hody, and he 
and Mr. Currey were appointed a committee 
to arrange for a private excursion train for 
the members of The American Rose Society 


ee page would be arranged for. He believed 
that a trip of this kind by the Rose Society 
pane a a great boom to the Society in 
the way of bringing in new members. 

The question of affiliation with local hor- 
ticultural organizations came up once more, 
and the following arrangement was made, 
that in 1921 no reduced rate of membership 

from affiliated members, 
upon local societies to 

in a group, and in order to 
encourage them to do this The American 
Rose Society would for every group of ten to 
fifty members return the sum of 50c. per 
member to the local organization to be used 
for the purpose of encouraging Rose growing 
in the community; that for every group of 
fifty to one hundred members 75c. per mem- 
ber should be paid back to the organization 
and for every group over one hundred $1.00 
per member. It was hoped that by this 
scheme many small o izations through- 
out :~ country would be encouraged to join 

ose ‘ 

Professor Corbett brought up the subject 
of the dissemination by The American Rose 
Society of the Dr. Van Fleet Rosés. As pre- 
viously reported the Department of Agricul- 
ture is anxious that these Roses be dissemi- 
nated as quickly and as widely as possible, 
but under present conditions the Depart- 
ment cannot itself do this, nor can it sell its 
Roses direct to nurserymen who would prop- 
agate them. The matter of enlisting the aid 
of The American Rose Society was brought 
up some time ago, and at this meeting it was 
Officially discussed from all its angles, and 
was finally turned over to a committee with 
power to act. All Kose growers will look 
forward with great interest to what can be 
done, for the name Van Fleet attached to a 
Rose at once guarantees its value. 

The matter of the incorporation of The 
American Rose Society was again di 
and it was decided that it would be best for 
the interest of the Society to incorporate it 
as soon as possible. 
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An invitation from the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society to co-operate in the Rose 
Show to be held in Boston in April, 1921, was 


read and referred to a special committee for. 


definite action. In this connection tt.» gold 
medals have already been offered by mem- 
bers of the trade, in the name of The Amer- 
ican Rose Society, and it is to be hoped that 
other medals will be forthcoming shortly. 

The present membership of the Society is 
reported as over twenty-five hundred, and it 
is to be hoped the advance in membership 
dues from $2.00 to $3.00 will not materially 
affect this membership, indeed we hope for 
a large increase in 1921, for its popularity is 
growing with tremendous leaps and bounds 
at the present time. 

The demand for back copies of the Rose 
Annuals continues great and the supply has 
become so diminished that the price has been 
advanced to $3.00 a copy for the 1917, 1918, 
1919 and 1920 Annuals and $5.00 a copy for 
the 1916 edition. On account of this limited 
quantity all persons not now members who 
desire them should apply at once. The 1921 
Annual will be published in March, and 
an edition of three thousand has been 
authorized. Joun C. WisTER, Sec’y. 





The following varieties of Roses have been 
offered for registration in The American 
Rose Society : 

Name—Miss Amelia Gude. 


Class--H. T. zpereina 
Parentage of Rose—Columbia x Sunburst. 


Habit of plant—Very vigorous, upright. 
Character of fol iage--Very handsome dark green. 
and hardiness—Grows freely, 


Color— Deep -- tay center shading to cream. 
Form—Outer ig. 
Praeeence and bud--Moderate fragrance, long 
pointed bud. 


Petalage—35 to 
Freedom of hd and lasting quality—Very free, 
The Rose is similar to Sunburst, but is 


ifferent in free winter looming habit and is superior 
for the following reason: Smaller bud, making it 
ideal for basket and corsage work. 


Signed by FRED H. Lemon & Co. 
Name—A 
Class--H. i— Rose. 
pussnange ot Rose—Columbia x Ophelia. 


iptior 
Habit of plant—Vigorous, upright. 
Character of folia: ark green, free from disease. 
Free, h 


of gro’ 
not tested. 
Flower --Large and full. 
Color—White cream, tint at center. 
Form--Similar te Premier, but ener center. 








a 2 Moderate fragrance. 
Erosion r. a and lasting quality--Free, good 


keepe ‘Rose is similar to Kaiserine Aug. Vic., but is 
different in being more double, and superior ‘for the 
following reasons: Blooms in winter, keeps longer 
after cutting. Think it will ship better. 

Signed by FRED H. LeMon & Co. 

Name—Rotarian. 

Class--H. T. Forcing. : 

ee of Rose—Ophelia, pollen parent not 


Habit rigtion nt, vigorous, upright. 
Character of foliage—Dark green, red tips. 
a and hardiness—Free grower, 


t cherry. 4 
Form—F' center, reflexing outer petals. 
F ee fragrance, long bud. 


35 t to 40. 
Freedom of bloom and lasting auality—Free, keeps 


* 
= The Rose is similar to Frank , but is different 
in habit of growth and brighter color, and superior 
for the following reasons: Free from mildew, strong 
stems, color does mot turn blue. 
Signed by Frep H. Lemon & Co. 

If no objection to such registration is filed 
with the Secretary of the Society within three 
weeks after this publication, the registration 
will become permanent. 








The following request has been received 
from Edward Towill, Roslyn, Pa., for registra- 
tion of a Rose, and this has been approved 
by the Rose Registration Committee. Unless 
objections are received within three weeks 
from the date of this publication, the 
resolution will be permanently adopted : 
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ame—American Legion. 
ions Hebe Tea. 
Minne oe of ~—_iacn between Seedlings of 


ere, 
» of Plant—Quick growth, not subject to 


“Chesncter of foliage—Fine reddish-green, glossy 
foliage. aS. as — e. 
— and hardiness.—Very free and 


ay. taree flower, globular bud. Very profuse. 

Color—Cerise-red. 

Form: 

Fra; ce and bud—Sweet fragrance, well sha 
Pt pet 

P age— Averages from 42 to 48 petals per flower. 

Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Very free, 
very good. 

_ The Rose is similar to Americar Beauty in its 

mposingness, but is different in shade of flower, form 
and foliage, and < superior for the following reasons : 
It is a very use bloomer and the color is one 
shade ba By which makes it stand out in a 
It also has a wery clean foliage. 


Joun C. WisTER, Secretary. 


class of its own. 
\ 


Flower Perfumes. 


The Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin 
gives the following interesting facts about 
the manufacture of perfumes: 

Five hundred years have passed since the 
people of Southern France have learned the 
secret of extracting the perfume of flowers 
and preserving it. The largest industry for 
the manufacture of natural perfumes is 
located in Grasse, at the factory of Bruno 
Court, where 115,000 acres are cultivated for 
the production of flowers, Every year an 
average of 1,860 tons of orange blossoms, 
930 tons of Roses, 147 toms of Violets — 
127 tons of Jasmine, etc., are picked by 
hand and carried to the factory where they 
are sorted and the stamens and pistils 
separated. Since the awerage weight of a 


annually picked by hanc. It is interesting 
to note that two-thirds of the flower pickers 
of Grasse live to the age of 70. 
The principal methods of procuring the 
aroma from the flowers are maceration, 
pom ~~ tay and distillation. The odors of all 
vegetable matter are contained in a con- 
stituent called otto. This essential oil, or 
otto, is always present in a liquid form 
varying in color from light straw to dark 
red or brown, and possessing the odor of the 
substance from which it is derived. As it 
exists in such small tion, when isolated, 
a remarkable concentration of odor is con- 
tained. The yield of ott varies 
to the material. For example, nutmeg 
lemon rind contain six per cent. or more and 
= profitably be extracted by expression 
oses, however, yield a very low percentage, 
~  Tittie that 100 Ibs. of petals will furnish 
but three teaspoons of otto. 

The process of distillation is generally 
known, consisting of vaporizing a liquid in a 
closed vessel and a 28 
receiver in which it is condensed by the 
application of cold water. When the flowers 
are placed in the still with the correct pro- 
portion of water and hex applied, the otto, 
being volati‘e, rises with the steam, and both 
being condensed together, readily separate 
when cool. The water ilistillate from the 
flowers is conserved in luge containers to 
be used again, or sold as distilled water, 
Rose water, Jasmine water, etc. 

The more delicate flowers, as Tuberose, 
Jonquil and Jasmine, impart their fragrance 
by the cold enfieurage process. The flowers 
are placed upon the purest of scentless cold 
lard, which is spread wpon glass plates 
secured to wooden frames. Fresh blos- 
soms are daily added wntil the lard has 
become impregnated with the otto, the lat- 
ter being extracted by agitating in cold 
alcohol and evaporating. 

Another method of extracting perfumes is 
by hot maceration, the flowers being im - 
mersed and continually stirred in heating . 
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THE GLADIOLUS 








List of Gladioli which have Received 
an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, London, 
During the Last Twenty Years. 

By SmiLax (England) 

[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


The following list of Gladioli includes 
all the new varieties which have 
received recognition by the R. H. S., 
London, from 1900 up to the present 

ear. They are not all known to me, 
ut I have no doubt some of your 
readers have tried some of them and 
have passed judgment on them. If so, 
will they report for the benefit of 
others? Of course all varieties will 
not succeed equally = in all soils and 
climates. Europa, for instance, has 
never produced a good spike in my 
garden, but I have seen good flowers, 
which have been grown by others. 
Eldorado, 1 suppose, has been Bata 
by most of your readers and it is dy 
looked upon as a back number by some. 
Electra so far as my experience goes, 
comes more often than not with a 
weak spike. Inconiestable is still one of 
the best. King of the Blues and La Luna 
I find unsatisfactory. Liebesfeuer is 
still one of the best scarlets. Loveliness 
deserves a place in every collection; 
likewise Mary Pickford; also Prince of 
Wales. Safrano | am not in love with, 
and Karl Luz is too short in the spike. 

1. Banner of Hope, (Kelway, 1920)—A 
pure white, and a notable addition to the best. 

2. Craiganour, (Kelway, 1913)—Rich 
salmon carmine, with crimson in the 
lower —* which also have a white streak 
in the middl 

3. ces. Jewel, (Kelway, 1912)—Delicate 
rose-pink color, with a deep yellow blotch on 
the lower petal. In the bud stage the color 
is almost salmon pink. 

4. Duke of Bedford, (Kelway, 1920)—\Quite 
one of the largest type. flowers solid 
withal. They are colored orange-scarle't, the 
lower segments copiously freckled with white. 
Very handsome variety. 

5. E. J. Shaylor, (Kunderd, 1920)—A 
truly magnificent novelty and an acquisition 
to boot. Of model form, the flowers arrange 
themselves into a perfect and shapely spike. 
The predominating color is an exquiisitely 

beautiful rectified cerise, the lower segment 
touched with a deeper hue. The prettily 
crimped or goffered edges of the petziis but 
enhance the charm of a most fascinating 
novelty. 

6. Eldorado, (Kelway, 1914)—Pale 
sulphur yellow, the three lower petals jneavily 
blotched with dark red. 


7. Electra, (Hopman, 1913)—Rieddish 
salmon, lower petal has an irregular blotch 
of cream upon it, and is bright red at the 


8. Europa, (Pfitzer, 1910)—Pure white. 
9. Mrs. Frank Pendleton, (Vos, “yo 
rose flowers, heavily blotche:: with 

crimson. 

10. > Degenfeld, (Pfitzer, '910)— 
ne ef white tinged with pink, bright scarlet 

otc’ 

11. Golden Dream, (Vcitch, i920)—‘Without 
doubt one of the most beautiful of the 
yellow flowered set, the flowers well « iisposed 
in a spike of handsome proportions. 

12. (Alkemade, 1913)— 


White, with a blood red blotch at the base of 
the petals. 

13. Kelway’s Marechal Foch, (1919)— 
Bright scarlet flowers of medium size borne 
on a long spike. 

14. King of the Blues, (Velthuys, 1913)— 
Dark violet. 

15. Lady Faire, (Kelway, 1913)—White, 
lower petals heavily blotched with crimson. 

16. Lady Northcote, (Kelway, 1913)— 
Amber yellow, heavily suffused and flaked 
with salmon. 

17. Lady Rosemary Portal, (Kelway, 1917) 
—Creamy white streaked with crimson at 
the base of the flower. 

18. La Luna, (———, 1910)—Cream, 
flushed with rose and marked with crimson. 
19. Liebesfeuer, (Ruyter, 1913)—Scarlet. 

20. Lord Alverstone, (Kelway, 1914)— 
Velvety carmine. 

21. Loveliness, (Ruyter, 1913)—Pale sul- 
phury-white, the lower middle petal is deeper. 

22. Mary Pickford, (Kunderd, 1920)-—Great 
chasteness, beauty, high ornament and finish 
characterize this superb novelty. The 
moderately large and shapely flowers arrange 
themselves in twos throughout the spike. 
To call a aes do them insufficient 
justice, subdued cream pervading them, 
adding to their charm. 

_ 23. Masterpiece, (Kelway, 1920)-—The color 


24. Monarch, (Kelway, 1920)—The color 
is crimson-scarlet, the — petals feathered 
with white. A striking variety. 

25. Mrs. McAlpin, (© (Kelway, 1919)—Bright 


scarlet flowers of medium size, eon a 
long spike. 
26. Mrs. Bromet, (Kelway, 1913)—Pale 


amber yellow, slightly tinged with salmon at 
the edges. 

27. Mrs. Swainson, (Kelway, 1919)—A pale 
yellow Loa slightly flushed with rose 
towards the ti 

28. Phyllis Kehoay, (Kelway, 1916)—A deep 
— 

29. Pink Perfection, (Hopman, 1913)— 
Apple blossom pink, margins of petals flaked 
with salmon, and the bases crimson. 

30. Prince of Wales, (van Zanten, 1913)— 
Orange salmon, lower petals blotched with 
pale yellow. 

31. Princess Radziwill, (Kelway, 1920)— 
White, flushed pink and flaked with crimson. 

handsome. 


Very 

32. Prophetesse, (Parker, 1918)—Ivory 
white, blotched with crimson. 

33. Rathline, (Bull, 1910)—A_ beautiful 
cream shade, borne on spikes two feet long, 
base of cake slightly blotched with crimson. 

34. Safrano, (Vilmorin, 1910)—Primrose 
yellow, crimson blotches. 

35. Snowdon, (Kelway, 1920)—A very 
handsome pure white variety with reddish 
crimson at the base of the tube. 

36. Sunspot, (Kelway, 1920)—Pale salmon 
pink over a cream ground and the three 
lower petals are blotched with scarlet. 

37. White Beauty, (Kelway, 1919)—A white 


38. Wraith, (Kelway, 1916)—A 
flowered Primulinus Hybrid, having a ground 
color of pale yellow, heavily suffused and 
streaked with reddish orange. 

39. Rosina, (Biampied, 1912)—Pale pink 
with crimson and cream blotches on the 
lower petals. 

40. Yellow Beauty, (Kelway, 1911)—Pale 
sulphur yellow, with a tinge of crimson at 
the base of the petals. The — lower petals 
have a somewhat greenish tin 

41. Karl Luz, (Pfitzer, #910)—Bright 

(Kelway, 1920)—A 


crimson. 
42. Yellow Beauty, 
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particularly good self yellow variety with 
more than a suspicion of the Primulinus 
influence. The flowers are borne on a well 
framed spike. 


Early Outdoor Gladioli. 


It may be some little time yet before the 
ground is in condition for planting for the 
most of us. As soon as it is open and has 
dried out, a batch of Gladioli can be planted, 
but to precede these it is a good plan to start 
a number in three-inch pots in a cool green- 
house or even a warm frame. Plant these 
out when danger of killing frost has passed. 
These Gladioli, I have found, do well if 
placed in a frame over six inches of warm 
manure, hard tramped. Over thisa layer of 
fine loam is placed and the Gladioli stood pot 
to pot, pressing the pots well into the loam. 
This permits them to get the benefit of a 
little bottom heat. Keep somewhat on the 
dry side until the pots are nicely filled with 
roots. Any of the good commercial sorts 
like Panama, America, Mrs. F. King, Myrtle, 


Chicago White, Peace, Augusta and Schwaben — 


are suitable for starting in this way, and do 
not overlook the new Primulinus Hybrids, 
which force easily and are fine.— Florists’ 
Review. 





Dr. C. Hoge. 


KRISTIAN PRESTGARD. 


The well-known Gladiolus breeders, Messrs. 
Hoeg and Prestgard, of Decorah, lowa, as- 
sociated under the name of Decorah Gladi- 
olus Gardens, appear in the above photo- 
graph. Both Dr. Hoeg and Mr. 
have produced varieties of merit which have 
been well received by the flower-loving pub- 
lic, and their work is so well known that we 
are pleased to be able to introduce them to 
pwd readers by means of the above snap 

= ° 





To a Gladiolus. 


Regal beauty, queenly “Clad,” 

How you cheer the heart that’s sad, 
In the garden, where you grow;— 
in the vase a beauty show. 


And I wonder, in the night 

Do you steal the stars’ bright light ? 
Do you gather from the air 

All your tints so pure and rare ? 


Or from realms beyond this sphere 
Come the colors you bring here ? 
All the dreams of fancy’s flight 
You reflect, sweet “Glad,” tonight. 


—Stanley Thorpe. 
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Growing Gladioli in Holland 
and the United States Compared. 


BY GERRIT VOS. 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


RANSPLANTING one’s stock of 
Gladioli from one part of the world 
to an entirel ifferent region, 
abandoning the various methods 
of culture, uliar to climate, weather, 
soil and labor conditions of the “ Old 
Country,” and adapting one’s self to 
environments altogether new, strange 
and alien is a wonderful experience, 
unique and interesting. This is the 
very thing we went through coming 
from the Netherlands with a collection 
of Gladioli and settiing in the United 
States. 


not at all cheery either. There are 
many years when one has practically 
no summer in Holland. he air is 
moist and foggy, and anyone who has 
been in Holland knows the great num- 
ber of rainy days each year. All grow- 
ers of Gladioli know how detrimental 
to speedy, healthy growth is a con- 
tinual overdose of moisture. By it, 
the bulbs, great or small, are checked in 
their growth and tend to disease, more 
so than under less moist weather con- 
ditions. How well do we remember that 
when a summer was exceptionally cold 








Gladiolus Digging at P. Vos & Son’s, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Since Gladioli are grown in every 
civilized country one might think that 
this beautiful flower flourishes and can 
be grown in any climate and soil with 
equal or nearly equal results. Upon 
superficial observation one might 
judge it unwise for a grower of Gladi- 
oli to go through such expense and 
trouble as to come 4000 miles or more 
from another country for the sole pur- 
pose of changing soil and climate. 
The question arises regarding such 
Fame unwise action: “ the 
Holland growers not raise millions and 
millions of Gladioli?” When the an- 
swer is given in the affirmative, we 
hear our American brothers ask : ““Why 
then come here?” 

We do not claim to be an authority 
on the question under consideration, 
but know that we have learned much 
by the actual experience of fifteen 
years Gladiolus growing. 

As the name implies, the Netherlands 
are low; the French call our native 
country “ Pays Bas,” i. e., Low Lands. 
Especially where the Holland bulbs are 
grown the surface of the fields is be- 
low, far below sea level. Add to this 
tke fact that the narrow strip of land 
adaptable for bulb culture lies not 
more than 10 miles from the seashore 
and one will readily understand that 
the ground water level must be high 


‘and the ground moist. The climate is 


and rainy, we would find more bulbs 
diseased with “zwart rot,” (i. e. black 
rot) than usual. There were many 
varieties which tended to disease so 
badly that we had to cut them from 
the list of our stock. Among them 
were the well known varieties War, 
Panama, Mrs. F. King, Mrs. F. Pendle- 
ion, Glory of Holland, etc. And we 
could see no other cause of these 
troubles than the rain and cold cli- 
mate. 

However, this is not the only reason 
causing us to say farewell to our na- 
tive village and country and sailing for 
the United States. The two years dur- 
ing which we raised our Glads in Michi- 
gan made us the more thankful, notic- 
ing advantages in all directions over 
our former state of existence and work. 
One great disadvantage in Holland is 
the scarcity of land, causing high rent. 
It is not at all uncommon for a grower 
to pay one florin (i. e. 40c. American) 
for 144 square feet of soil. When we 
arrived here anc saw rows of Gladioli 
pnaaes three feet apart we raised our 

ands in amazement. “Such wasting 
of land,” we thought. In Holland it is 
just the reverse. An open strip equal to 
a row of Glads is allowed between rows 
of bulbs three feet wide. All cultivat- 
ing must therefore be done by hand, 
crawling on hand and knees rg Se 
narrow path af a foot wide. e 
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American method has three advan- 
tages over the Holland way. First, it 
provides for easier and quicker culti- 
vating, since it can be done by horse; 
secondly, it is therefore cheaper as far 
as labor cost is concermed; and lastly, 
it gives the plants more soil and air 
around them to draw those substances 
from which they need for speedy and 
vigorous growth. 

All those who have had some ex- 

rience with the growing of Gladioli 

now that one cannot stay growing 
Glads on the same piece of land year 
after year. Growers that do so any- 
how, will find that their stock becomes 
fearfully mixed because many of the 
bulblets, left in the ground, come up 
yearly and are dug up with the true 
stock. America with its ample re- 
source of land again solves this prob- 
lem. One can abandon those lands 
where Gladioli were grown and start 
anew on virgin soil without great loss 
or expense, retaining thus a good 
standing with one’s cusitomers because 
of keeping salable stock absolutely true 
to name. 

Then, too, how great an advantage 
is the fine climate and low ground wa- 
ter level such as we found in Michigan. 
In spring there is a enough rain to keep 
the ground suitable for planting giving 
the dry bulbs enough moisture to com- 
mence rooting. The beautiful sum- 
mers provide ample time for weeding 
and cultivating, making the rows of 
dark green Glads grow by the day, 
while in fall one does not have to dig 
the bulbs out of a muzldy soil, like we 
had to do so oftez in Holland. Two 
winters now have westored a generous 
yield of plump, healthy bulbs, which 
found ready sale. 








Mrs. Gerrit Vos in her garden. 


Summing up all the experience we 
have gathered these last two years in 
the growing of Gladioli and comparing 
it with the past, we are led to see that 
we can grow our Glads better, easier 
and more economically in America 
than in Holland. 
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Editorial Notes. 


By the time this issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER reaches our members the Gar- 
den Club will resume its meetings after 
the two months’ recess of mid-winter 
_ and holiday time. 

By February our thoughts and hopes 
are turning springward. To be sure 
there are still six or eight weeks of the 
most disagreeable part of winter ahead 
but with each storm the longing for 
spring grows stronger and if one has a 
garden, vent can be given to the long- 
ing in planning for the coming season 
of growing and blooming. 





Our new “official organ” is most at- 
tractive. In it we lose none of the old 
but its individuality. The dainty cover 
is gone, to be sure, but the reading 
matter remains the same. Then there 
is all the rest of a very interesting 
magazine filled with useful informa- 
tion on all phases of flower culture. 





During the year from December 1919 
through December 1920, the Angel of 
Death has reaped an all too plentiful 
harvest among the members of the 
Garden Club. 

Just before Christmas occurred the 
death of Mr. Willett P. Risley, making 
the fifth in the Club within a year. Mr. 
Risley, although retired and living in 
an apartment where he could have no 
garden, was one of our most regular 
members and always ready with advice 
gleaned from long personal experi- 
ence. 

While living in Waterville, Mr. Risley 
had made a specialty of Asters with 
wonderful success. In September he 
read a paper before the Garden Club on 
Asters, which later was published in 
The Garden News. 

He was an ardent advocate of “pre- 
vention,” and of the liberal use of lime 
and sulphur. Indeed, the members of 
the Garden Club can pay no tribute to 
his memory more satisfactory to him 


if he could but know it, than to follow 
his oft-repeated advice, “Use lime.” 
“Use Sulphur.” “Don't wait for disease 
and pests to appear. Get ahead of 
them.” 


A Strange Occurrence 
in a Pumpkin. 


January 6th a pumpkin was cut open 
to be cooked for pies, when lo and be- 
hold, inside were found a dozen or fif- 
teen vines with quite sizeable roots and 
stems ranging from one to five inches 
long, each topped by the two seed 
leaves the color of the flesh of the 
pumpkin. Nearly every one of the 
countless seeds had a tiny root sprout 
started. The flesh of the fruit was be- 
ginring to be quite fibrous or stringy. 





Useful Hints for February. 


GROWING PLANTS FROM SEED IN;THE 
HOUSE. 


The most important garden work 
for this month is making a list of seeds 
needed for next summer’s bloom and 
getting your order off early in the 
month to insure obtaining first choice. 
A month later the stock in some varie- 
ties desired is sure to be exhausted. 
When this happens it is usually too 
late to send to another dealer. 

If you are going to start your garden 
in flats in sunny windows now is the 
time to be getting flats, soil, sprayer 
and other necessary things ready. 

March will be early enough for most 
of the actual planting, but a few kinds 
like Delphiniums, the seeds of which 
= slowly, should be started in 

ebruary. 

Cigar boxes make good “flats” for 
house use. They are not too large to 
fit up close to the window where good 
light can be obtained. If placed in a 
sunny window they can be hidden by 
larger plants back of them thus pre- 
venting an ey appearance in the 
room. Care should be taken to bore 
holes in the bottom of each box and 
then cover the bottom with coarse ma- 
terial such as broken bits of old flower 
pots, cinders, etc., for drainage. Then 
the flats should be filled with a good 
soil which has been carefully sifted. 
Remember seedlings are tiny and need 
fine dirt to grow in. If a supply of 
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prepared soil was not brought into the 
cellar before winter set in, it can be ob- 
tained from any florist. 

When the boxes are filled and the 
dirt pressed down with a small board 
(the cover of the cigar box with a screw 
in the center for a handle is just right 
for this purpose) they should be placed 
in a pan of water until the soil has 
sucked up water enough to thoroughly 
moisten it. Drain off surplus water by 
letting the boxes stand in the kitchen 
or laundry sink tilted on end. 

After a short time they will be ready 
for the planting. Just how this must 
be done depends on the size of the 
seeds. Fine ones can be scattered over 
the top and larger ones can be set in 
tiny holes made with a sharp-pointed 
stick like a tooth pick (one of the few 
— uses of that loathsome ob- 
ject. 

The seeds being in, they must be 
made secure, or tucked in as it were, 
by pressing the soil once more with the 
little screw-handled board. A glass 
should be placed over the box to keep 
in moisture and the flat set in a warm, 
dark place for a few days to allow the 
seeds to germinate. Be careful not to 
let the soil become dry or the baby 
plants will die prematurely. On the 
other hand they must not be soaked to 
death. Too much moisture causes 
“damping off,” a common cause of 
failure with seedlings. 

If you are very short of time do not 
attempt raising seedlings in the house. 
If, however, you can spare enough to 
care for them much pleasure will be 
obtained. It is fascinating to watch 
the tiny plants mature. As they need 
transplanting, two or three times, to 
larger quarters considerable time is 
consumed in their care. 


GARDEN MEDICINE CHEST. 


Now is a good time to stock up your 
garden medicine chest. Nowhere is 
the old adage “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” more true 
than in the garden. Disease and in- 
sects can be held in check if preven- 
tives are used rather than remedies. 

Never be without tobacco in some 
form, bordeaux mixture or better still 
pyrox, sulphur for mildew, and lime to 
sift around young seedlings to protect 
them from slugs, a good ant extermi- 
nator (Dreer’s has proved the best with 
us) and then extra plant food in per- 
haps two or three forms to suit the 
needs of different plants. 


GRAPE FRUIT SEEDLINGS FOR WINTER 
HOUSE DECORATION. 


Now that the Grape Fruit season has 
arrived, and the fruit so universally 
served at breakfast, and also as a first 
course at dinner, one can by saving 
the seeds and em, them have an 
attractive bit of green for one’s dining 
table. 

Cut flowers are expensive in winter, 
one tires of ferns, and there comes a 
time when flowering plants lose their 
blossoms. 

Take ashallow, round dish, (some- 
thing that will fit inside of one’s fern 
dish,) fill with good soil, plant thick! 
with the seeds, cover with one-half inc 
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of soil, pressing down well, and place 
in a sunny window, watering occasion- 


ally. 

The seeds are rather slow in germi- 
nating, but once started, willin time fill 
the dish or pot with a little grove of 
miniature trees, with leaves of dark 
green, thick and glossy, that are quite 
attractive. 

Try it. 


Looking Forward. 


By ADELLA PRESCOTT. 


After the Christmas holidays are 
over life is apt to seem rather flat, 
stale and unprofitable, but about this 
time the spring seed catalogues begin to 
arrive and life soon once more appears 
to be worth living. Of course we all 
know the failings of spring seed cata- 
logues, especially of the pages devoted 
to novelties, but never mind. 


“ What though his Phlox and Hollyhocks 

ere half a month demised, 

What though his Ampelopsis clambered 
not as advertised, 

Though every seed was guaranteed and 
every name was true, 

Forget, forgive they did not live, believe 
and buy anew!” 


There is always the possibility that a 
novelty may be almost as fine as its de- 
scription, while we all know from de- 
lightful experience that occasionally a 
variety of sterling worth will outshine 
the most gorgeous of colored plates. 

In older days when a garden meant 
only a vegetable plot with a flower bed 
or two, the forward look was not quite 
so necessary as now when “hardy bor- 
ders,” “color schemes,” “planting out” 
and ss in” views desirable or 
otherwise, fill so large a part of our 
thought when we consider a garden. 
To achieve success in these lines re- 
quires careful thought and a long look 
ahead, and only at this time m4 year 
does the busy gardener find time for 
this branch of the work. New borders 
and color schemes may be worked out 
and old ones revised, for it often hap- 
pens that the best laid plans of the 
gardener do not turn out just as ex- 
pected, and changes must be made to 
secure the desired results. 

Planning is not the only work that 
may be done in winter. Tools may be 
looked over and put in repair; seed 
flats and hot-beds constructed, and in 
many ways the work in the spring may 
be hastened by looking forward during 
the unhurried days of winter. 


Digging Gladiolus Bulbs in Winter. 


We were unfortunate enough, even 
with the fine month of October, last fall 
to get into bad weather without having 
all of our Gladiolus bulbs lifted. While 
there was no frost in the ground, there 
was much snow which came about the 
10th of November, as we remember it. 
From that date until January 5th we 
dug bulbs at intervals when the weather 
was mild, sometimes shoveling off 
eight or ten inches of snow to get at 
them. The harvest was completed on 
January 5th. 
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Plants in Combination. 


There seems often to be a natural 
affinity between plants, due sometimes, 
perhaps, to an essociation in the mind 
of the observer, sometimes toan actual 
interdependence of the plants them- 
selves (as in the case of the Mistletoe) 
but more frequently to their similar 
requirements of site and soil. 

t times nature paints a veritable 
picture—a hemlock-clad slope sweep- 
ing down to a bit of still water gives a 
background for the dazzling boles of 
white birches that cling to the shore; 
a rocky islet, crowned by a gnarled 
and windswept maple that shelters be- 
neath its glowing scarlet, close-clinging 
mounds of low blueberries of deeper 
hue; or in miniature, a rock-rimmed 
pool that reflects the towering fronds 
of a Royal Fern and the green of fine 
mosses. But most of us must block 
in our pictures and our pigments, the 
living plants, though of our selection, 
have many limitations of habit and 
character of growth. Each demands 
certain requirements of ground and 
exposure to exist ; each a certain meas- 
ure of space; and each with these de- 
mands fulfilled, develops the form and 
color typical of its kind. It is only 
after long and thoughtful observation 
that we may know a variety in all the 
stages of development and take full 
advantage of them in our planning. 
Even then we must first decide whether 
our planting is to appear at its best 
now, or at some future time when one 
or many of its component parts have 
reached maturity. Some things are 
so different in youth than in age, that 
the planter must constantly preserve 
a proper balance, must seek a compro- 
mise in his planned effects, and take 
various measures to hold the plants at 
the stage desired in the composition. 

Fortunately there is a wealth of ma- 
terial at our disposal, material that 
requires similar conditions of soil, ex- 
posure, and cultivation, and it is from 
this storehouse of common, everyday 
trees, shrubs, and flowers that I shall 
this month and quite likely next, 
draw examples of plants in combina- 
tion. 

Where the white pine is a native, 
one often finds it supplanting a growth 
of gray birch and it suggests a pleas- 
ant commingling of two species in a 
wide boundary plantation or wind- 
break. The birch (and we may use the 
white European variety Betula alba 
rather than the common gray), is easily 
and inexpensively obtained in size, 
while as the small pines grow and 
need the light they may be thinned 
out until, after a series of years, we 
have a plantation of pines as a_back- 
ground for scattered birches. For in- 
terest on the side towards the house 
we may add groups of shrubs, ever- 
greens for the dark contrast with the 
restless, airy birch leaves, or small 
flowering trees to stand outlined against 
the green of the future grove. 
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Thus we consider both present and 
future and a siinilar planning is as 
possible within the limits of a small 

ce. I wish to picture in words, a 
planting of evergreens that I have 
seen designed wholly for immediate 
effect with apparently no realization of 
what the years will develop; and for 
direct contrast a rather unusual one of 
present interest that none the less has 
great promise for the future. 

The house, with its pillared entrance 
porch, is unfortunately set up from 
the ground so that growth of some 
sort is needed to conceal the rough 
foundation. Two beds even in outline 
and with a widening as they swing 
about the corner are solidly set with 
small evergreen trees, not shrubs mind 
you, but plants that in maturity should 
tower in a forest—there are spruces, a 
pine or two, dullstoned, dumpling- 
shaped arborvitaes, and every-which- 
way growing junipers. At their best 
they present a pleasing relationship of 
different manners of growth and hues 
of green, but often there is a displeasing 
juxtaposition of blwe spruces and yel- 
low cedars, of rough textured pines 
and plumy retinisporas. Can you visu- 
alize such a conglomeration five, ten, 
or twenty years hence ? 

In the other case, an equally ever- 
green decoration his been secured, 
probably at lesscost. A Boston Ivy and 
the shining green Bittersweet (Evony- 
mus radicans variety vegetus) have been 
planted to clothe the rough wall and 
already the new tendrils are show- 
ing fans of green. Then placed where 
even in years to come they will not 


‘ block the windows are a few specimen 


evergreen of columnar growth. The 
red cedar, Thuya variety Douglasi or 
pyramidaiis (both a deeper green than 
the type), or even the broader grow- 
ing Japanese cedars (Retinispora) are 
in keeping. Each of these has been 
selected as an individual with full ap- 
preciation of its part in the picture 
and as much thought has been ex- 
pended in the selection of low, rounded 
plants to make an effective contrast. 
These may also be evergreens or 
merely of winter value in fruit or bark 
growth, the one requirement is per- 
fection of detail and a natural char- 
acter of growth suited to its placing. 
The Japanese Barberry possesses these 
qualities though in time it may become 
too bulky; if soil and exposure permit, 
rhododendrons, andromedas, and bar- 
berry are rich in effect (and nothing is 
better on the north side of the house 
in a sheltered site); perhaps we wish 
the joy of flowers, yellow or Scotch 
Roses, Peonies, a light Clematis trained 
against the house, and a ground cover 
of such perennials as dwarf Phlox or 
Clove pinks which are practically ever- 
green. Whatever the body of the 
planting we can crowd in Lilies or 
early bulbs for seasonal display. We 
must, however, always keep a pleasing 
visual balance between the broad and 
narrow leaved evergreens, or between 
the deciduous shrubs and evergreens 
as the case demands, and also a cer- 
tain harmony of growth direction, 
color, or texture within the balance 
itself. R. S. STURTEVANT. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Storing Gladiolus 
Corms in Paper Bags. 
To THE EpiTor : — 


Ihave packed away some Gladiolus bulbs in paper 
bags, surrounded by buckwheat chaff, and tied up. 
Do you think that } A are likely to mould while thus 
stored? I have some very fine bulbs = I would 
hate to see damaged. F.S. K. 

Answer—It is our impression that it is un- 
necessary to pack Gladiolus bulbs in buck- 

~ wheat chaff or other packing material during 
the storage period. It is not likely that such 
packing will injure them if the buckwheat 
chaff is dry and the bulk of corms stored to- 
gether not too large. We are in doubt, 
however, whether you meant that the buck- 
wheat chaff was put into the bags or only 
ground the bags. In either case it would 
hardly seem necessary that Gladiolus corms 
should be packed in any material of this 
kind if they are fairly well cured and stored 
in a reasonably cool cellar. A temperature 
of 40° to 45° is low enough and the atmos- 
phere should not be damp enough to cause 
mould or dry enough to cause excessive dry- 
ing out of the corms. Any good cellar that 
will keep potatoes well will store Gladiolus 
corms successfully if they are well cured. 

Paper bags are commonly used for storage 
of small lots, and the bags should be left 
a at the top so as to allow ventilation to 

the corms, especially if the quantity is com- 
paratively large, or the cellar inclined to be 
moist. Where there are only a few, sufficient 
ventilation will take place through the pores 
of the paper. 

Asa matter of fact, Gladiolus corms are 
not = difficult of storage, especially if they 
are well cured, but it sometimes happens 
that they are - into storage before there is 


spread out in thin layers to allcw the surplus 
moisture to evaporate. 





Foxglove Winterkills. 
To THE Eprror :-— 


you me why my Digitalis (Foxglove) 
as have tried repeatedly can v 
more than one or two plants through 
have tried covering then was advised to eas 
cover lightly ng leaves, but all to no avail. No one 
in 7 immediate neighborhood is able to save 


Th have Canterbury Jer ail thrive and ond a ~ 
— A Our climate is about that of St. Lou, W We 
in center of the State so it surely isn’t too 
oak If you can help me please do so. 
Mrs. Guy Lone. 

Answer—While I have had no experience 

* with Digitalis, I have some ideas about mulch- 
ing, which may or may not be correct. 

Leaves are a very bad mulch. They wad 
down into a rubbery sheet, impervious to 
air. 

Plants that maintain a growing green tip 
through the winter must have that tip 
exposed to air and gn the air and 
light may be somewhat diffused, as sifted 
through a covering of snow or a light, loose 


straw. 
Have you tried your Digatalis without any 
ali? If so, it may be that your 


you have worked too much manure and 
other trash into your top soil. A proper 
mulch helps against heaving. 

The Hollyhock, and probably also Canter- 
bury Bell, has a tremendous root system 
which runs down into solid bottom soil, 
making the plant independent of surface 
conditions. The Digitalis is probably feebler 
rooted and shallower rovted, so that if your 
ground is loose and open at the top, it freezes 
dry below the roots of the Digitalis, and the 
Digitalis dies from loss of moisture supply. 
It is freezing dry of the complete root 
system that winterkills most perennial 
plants; or the tearing of the roots loose 
from their moorings by heaving, so that they 


dry out. B. C. AUTEN. 
What Strain of Gladioli to Plant? 


To THE Epiror :— 





I am limited as to space and want only the largest, 
finest flowers. What strain do you recommend me 
to select from? 

Mrs. W. A. E. 


Answer—I have never seen any finer strain 
than Kunderd’s, taking his general output. 
There are some grand beauties besides his, 
I mean individual varieties. Some of these 
one would also want 10 grow. Take Golden 
Measure as a sample—there is nothing much 
finer in this shade. The limitation is often 
not in space, but in cash—at least that plays 
a part. If that is eliminated then I would 
plant varieties like Golden Glory, Purple 
Glory, Snow Glory, White Pendleton, Golden 
Measure, E. J. Shaylor, Defiance, Giant Myr- 
tle, Paramount, C. , Rose Glory, and 
others. These belong to the cream of Gladi- 
oli. There are others, of course, and tastes 
differ. Tastes also develop and one will 
want some of the grand new things that 
come along season after season. 


R. C. H. LENSKI. 





THE DAHLIA 











Keeping Dahlias Through the 
Winter. 


By J. K. ALEXANDER. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] * 


The storage of your Dahlia clumps 
is very important; because if they 
decay or dry up they become worthless. 
Many people do not understand how 
to care for them, so I will outline the 
way I handle mine. 

I commence harvesting as soon as 
the foliage is killed by a severe frost. 
My clumps are packed away in large 
bins, each clump upside down. The 
object of having them upside down is 
to allow the wat substance in the 
stalk to run out. have found that 
many varieties commence to decay if 
this watery substance collects at the 
base of the crown, which decay many 
times destroys the entire clump. 

Where a small number of clumps is 
to be stored, I would recommend that 
they be packed in a barrel or case, the 
inside lined with paper, and of course, 
the clumps packed away carefully up- 
sidedown. The lining with paper 
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prevents the free circulation of heat 
and air and sustains a more even 
temperature. I have found that it is 
the circulation of heat and air that 
causes Dahlias to dry up. An even 
temperature of between 40 and 50 
degrees is best. 

In heated cellars, the clumps should 
be placed as far away from the souree 
of the heat as possible, and the amount 
of paper lining increased to prevent 
the circulation of heat. It is well to 
cover the top of the barrel or box with 
paper, the same as the sides were lined. 

Dahlias keep best during the Winter 
in clump form, so it is better to wait 
until planting time before dividing. 
Then too, in the Spring, eyes commence 
to show, which help in separating. 

It is well to look at your Dahlias, 
every three or four weeks during the 
Winter, to see if they are keeping well. 
If mould or decay is noticed they are 
too damp, and greater circulation is 
required; if too dry, and the tubers 
commence to shrivel they should be 
covered more. If shriveling too much, 
they can be sprinkled with water, but 
if this is done, care must be taken not 
to use too much water, which will 
cause them to sprout too early. 





Growing Dahlias for Profit. 


By Mrs. EpDNA B. WRIGHT in The Fruit Grower. 


The Dahlia is a wonderful flower with 
unlimited variations in development of 
colors and new varieties. Those who 
take up the growing of Dahlias are sure to 
become enamored of it and to value it as one 
of the most satisfactory flowers in existence. 
Dahlias supply an almost unlimited quantity 
of bloom for cut flower purposes as well as 
for borders, masses of flowers, etc. It is 
well worth specializing in and will give very 
satisfactory cash returns to the amateur who 
decides to grow Dahlias for sale. 

The Dahlia makes rather a large plant and 
it is not practical to expect them to produce 
flowers the first season if the seed is planted 
in the open after May first, north of the old 
Mason-Dixon line in the United States. The 
seed must be sown in boxes, pots or in out- 
door hotbeds about the first of March and 
then transplanted to open ground about the 
first of June. 

The Dahlia forms large roots or tubers, 
upon the development of which, to quite an 
extent, depends the number and quality of 
flowers. 

It will feed in any soil that will grow corn 
or potatoes and therefore does not require 
so much attention to richness of soil or ma- 
nuring as do many other flowers. However, 
it cannot be expected to do well in a hard, 
stiff, clay soil devoid of humus and subject 
to baking. 

In varieties you can make a very wide se- 
lection, confining yourself, however, for com- 
mercial purposes to the double flowering and 
cactus sorts. Any good seed catalog will 
name varieties which are desirable. 

When you have Dahlia roots or tubers 
that have been preserved from the previous 
season, you are prepared for a delightful 
season of results with the glorious Dahlia 
flowers. 

The clumps of roots can be divided and 
what constituted one plant or clump of roots 
in the fall will make several tubers for spring 
planting. Each tuber, however, must have 
an eye or the root will not grow. 

Plant the larger tubers about two or three 
weeks before danger of frost is past as they 
wil! not come up for about that length of time 
and they will be just that much farther ahead 
in the season when they do come up. The 
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smaller tubers, however, should not be planted 
until danger of frost is past or about two 
or three weeks later than the larger ones. 
For commercial purposes they should be 
planted in rows three feet apart and the 
— about eighteen inches apart in. the 


roThe main plot of ground should be spaded 
or plowed to the depth of eight to ten inches, 
preferably — ten, and thoroughly harrowed 
and pulv . By thoroughness in harrow- 
ing, we mean just as much as that word can 
express and no half-way procedure. If your 
soil is fairly rich, such as garden soil, no fer- 
tilizer will be necessary. However, if you 
have well rotted manure at hand or poultry 
manure, it will only help matters and not 
hinder and the manure should be thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. Your ground must have 
plenty of sun and it would be well to have it 
protected from the effect of an extremely 
high wind as tall Dahlia plants can be 
seriously damaged by wind. 

The cultivation of your Dahlias is of im- 
portance and consists of about the same ex- 
tent of cultivation as any of the other flow- 
érs of rank growth. After each rain, stir the 
ground to break up all crust formation and 
keep the plot absolutely free of weeds. 
Do not cultivate too deeply as injury to the 
roots and tubers of the plants would prove 
very detrimental to your crop of flowers. 

It is sometimes well to stake the Dahlias 
or tie them to lines of string or wire. 

The Dahlia is a profuse bloomer and after 
starting blooms continuously until frost. The 
large tubers will commence blooming as early 
as August and in some instances earlier and 
continue in a heavy production of flowers 
until stopped by frost. Thus it will be seen 
the possibilities of the sale of flowers from a 
plot of Dahlias are excellent. Like other 
flowers, which produce more than one bloom 
to the plant, it would be difficult to estimate 
the exact producticn. The Dahlia is a dif- 
ferent type of flower from Carnations, Asters 
or Chrysanthemums and can be sold singly 
to very good advantage by the retailer. 

A plot of ground forty-five by sixty feet 
would contain fifteen rows the short way and 
about forty-five plants in the row. This 
would make a total of more than 600 plants. 
If from each plant you sold ten flowers only, 


* your total production would be above 6,000 


flowers. At 30 cents per dozen the cash re- 
turns would be $150. As each plant, if grewn 
from tubers, would produce many more than 
ten flowers each, it can be seen that in a 
good season and barring destruction of any 
kind to your plants, your cash income from 
the plot of ground of the size mentioned can 
be made of rather surprising proportions. 

The Dahlia is a money making flower and 
will give you sure results and new delights 
every day of your experience with them. 

In addition to growing from seeds and di- 
vision of roots or tubers, Dahlias can be 
grown from cuttings and by grafting. These 
latter two me however, are followed 
by professional florists and are not practical 
for the amateur. 


Dye ag and Price Lists. 


Fletcher, Templeton, Mass.—Price list of 
Ghats eae by See the dozen and by the hundred. A 
very choice list of the best var varieties. 


B. M. & M. E. Latham, am, Mansfield, Mass.— Retail 
list of named varieties of Glad Gladioli. 


M. G. Tyler, 1660 Denver ver Ave. ., Portland, Ore., 1921 
catalogue of the Mastick Dahlias. An unusually well 
arranged catalogue with very complete 
and several illustratio: tions. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. N.E. 18th St., Portand, Ore.— 
Price list of Gladioli, mostly planti "stock and buib- 
lets. Some of the best varieties are listed. 





iptions 





Thos. M. Proctor, 71 South St., Wrentham, Mass. 
Retail catalogue of Gladioli, divided into color sections 
and with descriptions which are especially good. 


a R. Kimball, Meshes N. H. rents list of some of 
e standard varieties of Gladiol 





‘liberal pkts, $1; half size 60c. Chas. 
Oregon. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 20c. each. 


ACHIMENES 


ACHIMENES FOR SALE—The ideal Soweing 

plant for baskets and 

matured bulbs, postpaid. 

profuse bloomer, 

throat, $1.50 

Gladioli. Dahlias and other bu 
‘eague, Fayette, Mississippi. 

















ASTERS 


Frapauary ASTER OFFER—1 &, each Heart of 
ten tens Silvery Rose, value 90c. ; each Peer- 

: ing — shell see ah ig 3 $1.05; 
gt strong plants only prepai ut your 
order must be t be nacohwed this mon 
Ward, Piantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


DAHLIAS 


us Dahlia tubers from a private 

mostly novelties. 
all labeied, my 

small ~ from which the 


lozen $1.50 postpaid. 
ay 419, Beliport. LL. 


DAHLIA fr pry Popular High Class 
Dahlias for $2.25 prepaid : 


Mina Burgle, best scarlet, dec. t 
— --3 Fiet, salmon pink, y 
panes ics Sas ena 50 
Maude Adams, show, pink and white, very fine 50 
Bianca, Hyb. Coctun, lavender pink, extra fine. $1 00 























$3 25 
This is a well balanced collection, both as to color 
andtype. Howard Gladiolus Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





A Ceosin, y. “ty — wh.; Jeane Charmit, 
ty Good Year, red; Lonsdale, pk.; 
ers, $7 a 100. Write R. C-H. Lenski, 2273 
St., Columbus, O. 


ESTERN BULBS—Grown under right conditions. 
To reduce spring rush, cash orders, within 30 
dave, 8 per cent discount. Buy Dahlia Springfield, 
test bloomer a eee. Amaranth, red cac. 50c. 
Silie ‘Re Robison. Grandest, bi yellow Peo-dec. 
Both, J pd a Calif. a 2 
and straw P-dec. Finest om 
Carlson Fons) Bi and stra Boulder, Colorado. 


DELPHINIUMS 


DELPHINIUMS—Second season selling seeds. Hood 
Acres Delphiniums were the of all visitors 
e latest creations of English, French and 

Dutch hybridizers, together with our own new kinds, 
make one of the best collections in America. Seeds, 
F. Barber, 1552 

















Union Ave., Portland, 








GLADIOLI 
YOUNG, healthy bulbs, Ist and 2nd sizes. 











38 Augusta___......$100 14 Hohenstaufen____$1 00 
50 Chicago White ..100 43 Independence __. 1 00 
50 Crackerjack ____- 100 30 Mrs.F. Pendleton 1 00 
33 Emp.ofIndia__..100 14 Mrs. Watt______. 1 00 
36 Glory of Holland 100 36 Panama -..._.__. 100 
12 Gretchen Zang..100 34 Peace_.........-- 100 
BB A cients 100 oe piaelbes 1 00 

Any 6 vee, 5 ae 00 ; °: any 1 , $10.00. Prices are 
February, only, cash *Express collect. If 


wanted by mail add postage 
C. A. Clark, Wayland, Mich. 


[RRIGATION GROWN GLADIOLI—Baron Hulot, 





em ay 7 India, a . Taft, gi hd. 1% in 

underd’s ry, Golden Loveli 

8, "Mire F. Pendleton, Schwaben, per hd. f 1% in. $6. 
please. 


Cash 
Gladiolus Gardens, L A. Travis, Prop., Elkhorn, Wis. 


K UNDERD'S BEST Varieties for Sale—Have been 
adding the best of Kunderd’s varieties to my 





collection for several years and I consider these the 
best and finest Gladioli grown. Have accumulated a 
small lus of some varieties and offer them to 


ay Will Anpath meg 9 — p $l or 
price pr orders for $1 or 
— ond ive ¢ exceptional value for orders received 
uring 
Elizabeth Burke, 88 Webester St., Whitman, Mass. 


SIZES BULBLETS of following 

: Czar Peter, Empress 
and Schwaben; few 
and Mephistopheles. 
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SUN. healthy bulbs of America, Halley, King, 
Holland, Panama, Schwaben, Pearl, Pink 
Pendleton, Mrs. Watt, Niagara. Wil- 

We Prince H ane lgwest rer ‘Pink ‘erfection, 
or on many ers at vat ers’ es. All 
sizes and bulblets. 0. Shepardson oy 
ansfield, Mass. 


GT acquainted offer—For $1 we will send postpaid 12 
large exhibition Gladiolus bulbs, ali different (sep- 
arately labeled, true to —_-. Also packet of 50 va- 
rieties of flower seeds, ogether with book on Floral 
Culture and listing aan rare Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Roses, flower and vegetable seeds. Rose Side Gar- 
dens, Warwick, Pa. 


MY revised bargain list of Gladiolus mailed on ap- 
plication. Prices named therein defy competi- 
tion. Write for it. 
Address J. G. Burrows, Onset, Mass. 


“T= GLADIOLUS BEAUTIFUL” for 1921 is just 

off the -press—12 es and cover, 80 fine varie- 
ties i, © — ibed, h_ standards and novelties. 
Cult jons and 8 photo-engravings. Mailed 
free. H. M. Gillet, Gladiolus Specialist, Box F, Le- 
banon Springs, N. Y. 














Gwen ¢ CALVIN COOLIDGE—A seedling we 
are introd this season. A robust grower, 
many sneaumneth lowers open at one time. Color, 
White, with aslight cream center. Like its namesake, 
oh, Stock limited. No. 1 bulbs, $5 each. 

East Hartford Gladiolus Co., East Hartford, Conn. 


$1. OO pcs SPECIALS for Febru: from the “Con- 

. 7 (A) Two each of Glory, 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, Peace, Willie W igman, Pink Per- 
fection, America, Ida vee (B) One each of Ber- 
trex, Evelyn Kirtland, War, Schwaben, Prince of 
Wales, Horede. 1, Loveliness, Mary panes. Price list 
free. L.C. Radley, Arcanum, Oh 








EE lanting * TERRACE GLADIOLI- Purples of 
planting stock and bulblets of many of the finest 
varieties such as Herada, Pendleton, 
Myrtle, Crimson Glow, Red Em: Ida Van, Pink 
pepeeetion, Mrs. Watt, Peace, Halley, America, Faust, 
Prince of Wales and a dozen others, 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 








WE have large stock of fine bulbs of the follow- 
ing varieties: Mary Fennell, Myrtle, Mrs. F. 


Pendleton, E . Loveliness, Ni Schwaben, 
Ki Sammer Beauty. Crimson 


of Goshen and Mrs. F. King. Write for quotations, 


stating quantity wanted. 
C. 1. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 





R SALE—Mrs. Dr. Norton, Purple Glory, Crim- 
son Glow, Glory of Noordwyke, ra, and other 
choice and standard varieties. Also a fine list of 


Dahlias. Catalogue on request. No more at whole- 


,s * Hughes, = Brownell St., 
w Bedford, Mass. 


LADIOLI-— Jrrigation Grown Quality Bulbs—Fat 
Bulbs full of life. ; 
lst size Select Bulbs 
100 1000 





Extra Early Varieties 
Prince of Wales, the early money maker_- -% $75 





Electra, Cerise with white blotch____.._.._- 48 
Halley, early yo aieasitlldinasesamtetnidhdathtathindlidos 3 28 
Wilbrink, early America colored Halley _- - 7 50 = 

28 
50 
50 
50 
53 4 
50 
53 40 
45 
60 
: 50 
Florists mixe after digging yee the 

field and up all = it were missed 

put them in this mixture, it is only a 

of the above named varieties__......___. 250 20 

New and Rare Varieties 
Bertrex, large flowered white_.......______ 12 
Evelyn Kirsand a Le S reer 12 
TARR TR 8 
Mary F Fennell lavender. 12 
L’Immaculee, the finest pure white with 
Fe ea 8 75 


Glory of Kennemerland_-_ 

Twenty-five bulbs at 100 rates, 250 at 1000 rates. We 
send out only selected bulbs. 

Have most of the above varieties in 14 to 1% inch 
stock at 20 per cent less than above prices. 

Cannas, King Humbert and Yellow Humbert, $5 per 
100. Alemania, Austria, Italia, J. D. Eisel, Richard 
Wallace, $3 per 100, $25 per 1000. : 

J. W. Ross, Centralia, Ill. 
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FoR SALE— Mixed Gladiolus bulbs that will produce 
flowers four to five inches — After eight years’ 























5% Mrs. Frank Pendieton, % a 1%, $12: experience itnew of none ow are fine— 
‘ ts) to %, ©1000. F.O.B. eer Genes Ee Sze a oh prepaid. 
= PB iv’ra oe = AAS Janeeville, Wis. intiec Creek, Mich. 
N — best aiiow ot shade of Gladiolus AST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO. ~ alle they 
A for fall tow - dpannanten well when cut in bud E last we will quote prices on America, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
ore yn market. 4, and bulblets. 
up to ¥% in. $5 per 1000; 1% in. and up, Halley, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and bulblets. 
ats Tbulblets $4 at. , under i Florist it mix., Nos. 1 and 2. 
$3.50 ver Tb, bulblets $1 qt. Schwa under ¥% in. mix., Nos. 1 and 2. First come first 
$8 per 1 1000. Bulblets $5 a: ae Autumn Sury erred. We grow this eS a ng Pro to sell. 
Aster Seed $2 ounce. Smith, Pres. and Mgr., No 
Haven, Mich. — East Hartford, Conn. 
Py og SE ag more or less, America Glad Bulbs, FOR SALE Pept stock of Sulphur Queen, Ida 
te The Tennant Gardens, Attleboro, oe Kunderdi Giory, Hohenstaufen, Pink 
Beauty, Barly’ Pink. Pleasant Mixture, and mixed 
bulblets at., also 1% to 1% size of above. Herman 
; GROW Gladiolus blossoms for the trade andhave Kirscht, Pleasantville, N. J. 
sourolne ot ee sale. Send for price list. 
Wilson, 380 May St., Worcester, Mass. PANSIES 





Nursery st oy we have it. Green Hill 
Gardens, 61-8 Ps bamae om ill Parkway, Worcester, Mass. 


5000 Primulinus_Hybrids—Kunderd’s mammoth 
i Prims. ‘The best mixture on the 
market. Otto Hoetzer, Ft. Wayne, Ind. R. F. D. 13. 








| ye 2 PANSY OFFER—We have the finest 

of large fi ponering peneiee obtainable. Regu- 
lar price ae a dozen, but if your order is 
received this poly Iai will ship prepaid 3 dz. of these 


fine plants for $1. 
Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
TIGRIDIAS 











30, 000 ™! ee CLEAN grace of Gladiolus bulbs 
America 


No. 6, $4.00 per 1000 or $100 
takes the lot delivered. 
Isaiah Lower, 233 East Elm street, Kent, Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—First class and true to name, 
America, Panama, White, Crimson Glow, 
Schwaben ‘Mrs. baggy Kirtland, Herada and 


th: good arieties. rite for 
— Feet Sonn Bax of. D3, Warren, Pa, 


Gi Amos BULBS i Sale—Blue Jay, 

mons, | Mary Fennell, L’ Immaculee, ince — 
Wales, Pride of Goshen, Loveliness, and many others. 
Send for list. Fred dF. Fletcher, Templeton, Mass. 


PLANTING Stock by the dozen or hundred ; let me 
know which list a. want. Humphrey’s Flower 
Gardens, Pataskala, O 


ON account of f piling o change in my growing 

ements continue to offer my first 
class of Gladioli very reasonably. Look up my 
prices in January FLOWER GROWER, get my list, or 
write what you want. P. A. Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

















‘TIGRIDIAS Pavonia Grandifiora—Large _ yellow 
flowers with dark — spots, strong, healthy 
blooming bulbs; 35c. per doz. $2 per hundred, $15 


per thousand. 
Jos. A. Eibel, P. O. Box 268, Lancaster, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 











ny ny can paint on and deliver your Station- 
cheaper than buy anywhere, send for 
pa 4. Miller Print . P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 


WANT: ANTED TO BUY—Cut pul; 
load up to 10,000 cords, 





ood from one 
caveped at the eR. R 
siding or in the woods. State quantity you have and 
Pom'k R ekdin ing. BG ber Co can nat 235 
rom arvey Lum mpany, 
River St., Tro: ee 


D®° YOU WANT to save money and labor when you 
are ready to plant this coming spring? If so, use 
Plant Beet, or . Write for sample. 

odern Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 








SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES for Amateur 
Growers—To encourage planting in = * I 
offer at the following prices good flowering bulbs, 
inch or more in diameter, in varieties of which I hove 
a surplus, while they Tast.. You must pay your own 
express or remitting enough for the latter at 
estimated cost. you send too much I will send 
ot bulbs. The prices in the first column are for 
0 bulbs; in the second for 100. re = 100 price 
Ht - - ~ the hundred price by 9; 





LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, and salmon. Plain or 


inted. A cope ior thoes, afflicted with label troubles. 
ples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





ANTED TO BUY-—Standing tim 
W wood. From 1,000,000 to, 30,000,000 f feet. a pa 
how much you have and distance 

Garvey Lumber Co., 251-253 River St., Tes, NY. 


February, 1921 








GLADIOLI 


(Wholesale and Retail) 


G. CHESTER BLACK 


Meadow Brook Flower Farm 








104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








SIBERIAN IRISES 


Blue King. Snow Queen, Distinction and Super- 
alamus (Sweet Flag), one each for 50c, 
three each for $1.00, ten each for $3.00, twenty- five 
each for $6.00, all postpaid, delivered about Apr. 1. 
This is my only offer for spring of 1921. 


Tulip and Narcissus Bulbs and Peonies this fall. 
Send for list. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS. Carterville, Mo. 














JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Winner of all firs’ £ eee, at the New York 
State Fair 1917, 1918, 1919, 1 
Catalog Feb. Ist.’ Retail only. 











GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


6O Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 








“Full of Pep”—Colo. Irrigation Grown 


Bulbs, Dahlias, Glads 
Hundreds of Kinds 
See Classified Column Send for Catalogue 
Carlson Dahlia Gardens 
Boulder, Colorado 


Retail Wholesale 





aoe 





rate: 


PMY Yerwewwwnnmnn” 
SSSRSSSSRSSSRSRS 





Co 
g 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. 


Noms will give a 10 per cent discount on all 

from my lists of bulbs that amount to $10 
and over. i= sine phates “es and bulblets. . 
rg Baumgras, 423 Pearl St., 








UR irrigation grown Gladioli did not suffer from 
O38 eee a a but grew vigorously 
from start to finish; are plump and fu full of pep. 

for prices on size, Renting ot stock and 


Send 
bulblets. America, King, 
E. Hoyt, Arvada,  -* 





Gi Annus bulbs, 3 each of 6 best kinds, all colors, 
belled, = bg ne Fine nee ha - aon ee 

pel bulblets, per 

— in the 3d oy Chester Derby, Westfield, 





GLADIOLI—A fine mixture of all colors, strong, 
health > one inch or over in size, for S., 
; $3.50 thousand, by ex 


per hundred, $30 per _ oman, & & 
at expense ; omaller uu 

Bhp diametey, af all the, shove, prices: bard 
corme’ per prepa’ 
peck, not prepaid. a Tilton , P.O C. Box 48, 


IF you grow Asters well oe will grow perfect flow- 
ers from Ward’s plan 

If you have oniy fair =< with Asters you will 
grow much better ones from Ward’s plants. 

The above is true also of our giant “flowering 
Pansies and all other plants a. We grow only 
the best and our service is an ent, personal one. 
May I put your name on my mailing list—now ? 

Paul L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 








Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 




















20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 








H. F. CHASE 


Peonies and Iris 
Andover, Mass. 





Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE 


Gladioli for the Trade 


WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 














3 Glorious ROSES 
= ane. cammer. _ 2 5 c 





MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Bor 283 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











February, 1921 
PEONIES, AND GLADIOLI 
merica, F. King 1 Wi ....$ 0 $. 
Ni ae” sp. wat of 08 8 
Perfection, , ob Liebesfeuer ) 
Pendleton, Myrtle 1% in., Red Em-} .10 1.00 
Evelyn Peer Kirtland lin., Pr. of Wales1%4in. .18 1.60 
Goliath, Loveliness, ‘Mary Fennell] 1%in. . 1.20 


Le Marechal Foch } in. 
tigen Measure 114 in............---.-- 


_ Bulbs all sizes and bulblets ‘America and F. 
, Postpaid. 
E. M. Buechly, 








eo, 
838m 


Greenville, Ohio 














Wing’s IRIS 







delica' 
snow white and cream, 





dusky browns and maroons, 
velvety violets and deep blues, 
copper, bronze 


The Wing Seed Co., Box 1486, Mechanicsburg, O. 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 


Are You Interested 


IN BUYING 


Gladiolus Bulbs 








We wish to devote more time 


to our own Gladiolus Seedlings 
and will sell a lot of America, 
Francis King, Mixed and Primu- 
linus Hybrids at bargain prices in 
lots of 500 to 50,000. Must be 
sold by March list. Write for 
prices. No other kinds to offer. 


TAIT BROS. CO., 






















akmaiet for the amateur, but equally 
is the most the professional 
as i it is ost ‘complete catalogue of 
Plants published. 
ye handsomel iustratea book, 
the varieties offered onl giving cult 
~~ which will assure a success- 
garden. 


It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass and icultural 
Seeds, Piants of all ail kinds, inc pms the 
newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy P 
nials, ete. 


Write fr © ate with will bs 
mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, - Pa. 


Ghe Flower Growet 


GLADIOLI 
a 


WE HAVE used many species of Gladioli 
in our work but Primulinus Species has 
proved cf greater merit than any other spe- 
cies, hence we employed it very liberally i in 
evolving our best types. Betscher’s Primuli- 
pl “ 2 standard, robust, tall 
growers, = ers, attractive colors, early 

looming. ted. Ju July ist they bloom in 
September when good blooms are scarce. 
The Gladiolus of the future wiil largely be of 
Primulinus blood because of its greater vitality 


We offer: 





Primulinus Species $1.50 doz. $8.00 per 100 
“Hybrid Select 1.50 “ 10.00 “ 100 
“Hybrid Yellows2.00 “ 15.00 “ 100 


Named Gladioli 


Each year we test out the best from world 
wide sources. Some see beauty and value in 
all. More critical ones prefer only the supe- 
rior sorts—it is the superior sorts we grow and 
grow them superior. We have some very- 
carefully selected seedlings selected to color— 
there are none better and many are better than 
the average fine named sorts—those who de- 
ade og high grade sorts should buy these 
1 ly 


Pink—Red—White or Yellows 
$2.25 per doz. $15.00 per 100 


Pink —Red—White or Yellows—made up fiom choice 
named sorts 
$150 per doz. $10.00 per 100 


We have grown thousands of seedlin Gi, 
dioli—many of a very high order. t o 
these many thousands, we deemed a 
worthy a name-— Crimson Glow. It is a very 
fine one—we feel there is no red its equal to- 
day. After growing it two years, here is how 
Mr. J. M. Good describes it : 


CRIMSON Boe Goreme. bril- 


liant, satiny “Crimson G "a color 
that is fetchi and A. ah to all. 
The wide looms are of the larg- 


open 

at. -F Pslend —ier rick 
owy, slender sp’ — ic! 
bloom a long 


remain in a time, 
cially in the cool of autumn. its petals 
are of ex substance. 


fower ite keeping. auait + oe 
lower its keeping qualities are the 
A free flower. A 


= 
Everywhere it is a success. 


50c. each $5.00 per Doz. $40.00 per 100 


Aster Seed—Our own savings from fancy 
blooms, strictly high grade astermum type 
for cut flowers. 


Purple—Rese Pink — White 
$1.00 per packet $3.00 per ounce 


We also specialize in Dahlias, Peonies, etc. 
Send for our list to-day. 


C. BETSCHER 


L. B. 67. Dover, Ohio, U. S. A. 
*‘Quality Over All” 





Vaughan’s Seed Store 


- Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN Iris SocIETY 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 



















L. J. GERMANN 


Wahnfried Gardens Van Wert, 0. 


Bargains im Gladioli 
Wahnfried Mixtures $2.50 per 100, size 1 to 
1% in. Includes Panama, Niagara, Pendleton, 
Mrs. Golgemith, Jane Dieulafoy, ink Beauty 
a Van 























Small Surplus of following varieties 


Empress of Incia of Holland 

Golden King hman 

= Pink ‘ection 
P 

Liebesfeuer Ae 

a getece- eS ae packet of our hand 





GLADWOOD GARDENS, Copemish, Mich. 









Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
423 Pearist. Lansing, Mich. 





IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOL! 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
801-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 











Wanted to Buy---Gladiolus Bulbs 


Sizel%in. %to%in. 
4000 38000 


i iscteengeeccene~ops ; 

Chi en 2000 4000 
Pink uty -.. -- 2000 4000 
0 eee 1000 2000 
SSE 2000 
Prince of Wales_____- 1000 2000 


Address HUGH c. ‘SCHMITT, Evansville, Ind. 








1 give prices on our surplus stock later. 


Paul Greenwood & Son 


FULTON, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


We have no bulbs for sale at present. Will 











PLANTING STOCK 


Of nearly all of the standard commercial 
varieties and = of the best new things. 
Sizes mostly % to % in. and % in. to &% in. 
Also bulblets for sale. Write me for quota- 
tions, stating quantity you can use. 

SPECIAL: —Mrs, Watt, 4 im. and under, $7.50 per 1000 
Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 

































Everblooming 
ROSEDALE ROSES 


Will give you flowers in abundance. 

Get your name on our list for catalog. 

Ss. G. HARRIS 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


—s 


Box B 
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NOW Is the Time to Sow 


CALIFORNIA IRIS 


Seed on this coast. Plant liberally of these beau- 
tiful native species. A variety of delicate colors: 
Cream, yellow, mauve, blue, purple, etc. We offer 
= ) 2 true to name at per pkt. or six 
‘or 

Many other Irises may still be planted here. 


The Dean Iris Gardens, Moneta, Calif. 








SPECIAL ASTER SEED CATALOG 
NOW OUT 
ALSO LISTING OTHER NOVELTIES 
All. Mr. Rugowski’s Own Originations 
Send for one today. 
J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO., 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 





i A LANTERNS mn mE 
PRICES FOR FEBRUARY 


Americ. No. 1, $2.50 per 100. $22 per M. No. 2, “aa 


Golden Measure, 2 in., ea.__ $4.00 he eel No. 1, dos. _ as 

Louise No. 1, doz, __ 0. ah“ ___. 235 

al |: tae 7.50 Gaiety, No, 1, don WE Face 1.25 
i 6.00 Pride ot Goshen No. i, doz__. 1.25 
All extra nice clean stock. Sent postpaid. 

J. C. GROSSMAN, Wolcottville, Ind. 





Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Buy from the Grower. All home grown stock. 











John Zeestraten 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 





Fach Doz. Bach Doz. 

ST Se $ 50 Mrs, Frank Pendleton 10c $1,00 
Blanche ___._.__... 20c 150 Mrs, Henry W. Beecher 100 1.00 
Brenchleyensis _____ er Octeroon 10c 1.00 
Primulinns Seedlings ‘$0 30 B 
imulinus ings . 5 
Isaac Buchanan ____ fie 1,50 5 
Jean Dieulafoy______ ibe 1,50 1.00 
ee ea 2.50 1,00 
Mauger Seedlings _ Se 50 1.50 
ED Oc 7 1.00 

Mrs, A, C. Beal______ Se 250 50 





All postpaid. Many others. Send for list. 
Special on large quantities. 
John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











a 








M. W. SMITH 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Choice Gladioli 


220 Chauncy St. Mansfield, Mass. 




















| WE ARE GIVING YOU 


one mailing size bulb of 
MRS. DR. NORTON 
with every $5.00 order. 
Gladioli in All Sizes 
Send for list. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS, PATASKALA, 0. 











THEY ARE STILL THE LEADERS 

Bulblets 

Purple Clery” si2s. sii0 sivo. $80. : <a 

on Dr. Norton____— ; 30. $20. $12. $10. 
an Glow 20. 15. 

eae 18. 15. 3 

ay “t) Noordwyk._ 30. 25. 20. i * 

25 at 100 rate. 
L. S. KNECHTEL & CO., ATHOL, MASS, 








GLADIOLI 


Wholesale price list for this season 

now ready for distribution. Send 

your name and address for a copy. 
N. LEON 


Gladiolus Grower West Grove, Pa. 














ring she Cultivator 
Vp 





Light running, strong and durable, teeth 


Ss vole! strain, making perfect 
ncrease yield, improve 


a a — Flowers or Vegetables. 


esters with —~ At ee 
Undqualifiedly Gommeneed. 


CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


Runurre COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y¥. 








TWO STRIKING 
Gladiolus Novelties 


Lene Graetz, pure white 


Deutschland, pure pink 





GLADIOLUS—Lene Graetz 


Both possess the advantage of Ger- 
man horticultural development. 
Both are splendid varieties of the 
first rank, of rare beauty and 
healthy growth. 

Both multiply rapidly. 

Price for strong bulbs of one year’s 
growth given on application by letter. 


Berthold Graetz 


GLADIOLUS BREEDER 
249 Cachemer St. 


Cologne-Lindenthal, Germany 








RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 
ANTON WOHLERT, Narberth, Penna, 











A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
STHunvnUannnnnvnennvunnvunnsonenvsnenvveessuenssduesnunenguensoueesdeneegueesuegnUeedsUueNOUeGNONNNUUNENLA 





== CHOICE GLADIOLOS == 


Per doz. Per 100 

Autumn Queen, 144” up_---.--------.-.. $1.50 $10.00 
Norma Dee Childs, large flower, deli- 

cate white penciled with rose, sulphur 

[ , ies 1.50 10.00 
Mrs. Watt, brilliant wine red_______..-- 1.00 7.00 
= Size % to 1”, $25.00 per 1000 7 aa 

a Nee allie a / 
te ae Saas 388 

Postpaid, per doz. 
RALPH BENJAMIN, Calverton, L. I. 








= 7. 
| Peonies and Iris 
All the newest European and American in- 
troductions. 


Highest awards from American Peony and 
American Iris Societies in 19 


Movilla Gardens Haverford, Penna. 
If You Want 


The Finest DAHLIAS 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 























Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Best American and European varieties. 
Retail list now ready. 
Address B.M. & M. E. LATHAM 
(Gardens North Scituate, R.1.) Mansfield, Mass. 























MY NEW BOOKLET 


“The Gladiolus Beautiful” 


is just off the press! Contains an ar- 
ticle on this most popular flower, 
directions for culture, clear descriptions 
of EIGHTY FINE VARIETIES both 
standards and late novelties, with 
prices each and per dozen; also eight 
photo-engravings. A copy awaits your 
request. Just say “Send me the 
Gladiolus Beautiful.” 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Gladiolus Specialist 


Box F Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 
s. 
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GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
(World Beaters) 


GLADIOLI 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1921 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 
4 Mountain View, - - Calif. 








Miller’s Exquisite 
Dahli over 400 of the world’s 
as finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE— Wholesale—Retail 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. ©. Box 4125 Portland, Oregon 
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Gladiolus 


DOROTHY McKIBBIN 


The early flowering pink ruffled variety. 
Large wide open flower on long straight 
spike with many open at a time. A pure 
apple blossom tint elegantly ruffled. 

Ea. 35c, Perdoz. $3.50, Per 100 $24.50 
Prepaid. No planting stock for sale. 
Catalogue free. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, Ind. 





Sturtevant’s 


Ready Reference Cards. 

Get The Card Habit 

Property owner—this means you ! 
Eliminate Guesswork end Waste 
Plan your place for the maximum effect 
At a Minimum of Expense. 

Each card a chapter in miniature. 
Reliable, Concise Information 
is you what, where, and when to 
plant. 


Pianting for the Small Place $1.00 
The Best Garden Flowers $1.00 
25 Cards Per Set. 


Robert Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 











° % 
PEACE PRICES FOR WAR BULBS 
pS 8 a ee: $12.00 
1000 % in. to % in. for_____._.......__.__. 

1600 % in. to % in. for_____._.___...-.__. 6.00 


—+—y at. $4. Oo, pk. $20.00 
We also have Peace and other varieties. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS, —_ Pataskala, Ohie 











Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm 
GROWERS OF CHOICE 


GLADIOLI 


Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
on request. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
R. F. D. No. 9 BOX 211-A 


PwououuwwveeeeeCCC CCC COCO CCC Ce 


4 
‘ 





oe 
A First-Class F] 
- J 
Certificate 
ven by the Massachusetts a Society for 
iolus Mrs. Keur in August, 19 
a ~ color is peach-blossom pink, , 
shaded, with crimson and gold at Pthe throat. The 
blooms are very large, of rounded form, on a 
stem of medium height. $2 each; three for $5. 
Prince of Waies, apricot, $1.50 per dozen. 
Primulinus Hybrids in good assortment, 50c. 
Selected Primulinus in yellow, orange, and apri- 
cot shades, 60c. 
Catalog of fifty gladioli sent on request. 
Speciai discount: 5% allowed on_all ee 
orders (except for mixtures) sent in Fe’ 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. - Wrentham, Mass. 














DAHLIAS 


The world’s choicest Dahlias are found 
on the Pacific coast; the best of these 
in Oregon, my 


Wool, 


creations leading all for beauty and habit. 
Catalog on request. 











“_—eweeeeererrrrrrrrrvrrvrvrvrvevevrve, 


Special 
Quotations 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Watt, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Schwaben, Peace, Halley 


Ihave a fine stock of strong, healthy 
bulbs grown on new land, for sale. 
Mostly 3%” to 1”, -but also a good 
stock of first and second sizes of Mrs. 
Watt. 

Will make special quotations on 
quantities. State how many you can 
use. 


J. R. KIMBALL 
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Size of ® 





weather. 


which are constantly ripening. 


world’s 








Red jaspherry 


'HE bushes grow rapi lly, and are covered with 
firm, luscious, wonderfully flavored berries, 
with few seeds, from July until freezing 
The fruit is twice the size of other r i 
delicious flavor from first to last. Immense branches covered with berries 


It is grown in the gardens of J. P. Morgan, Glen Cove, N.Y.; John D. 
Rockefeller, Pocantico Hills, N.Y.; P. S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; Chas. 
M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa; James J. Hill Estate, Lake Geneva, Wis.; 
Senator Frelinghuysen, Elberon, N. 


The La France Red Raspberry is perfectly hardy. 
tested for years, to absolutely prove its merit. 

Fruits early in July, the first season planted, and continues in fruit until 
frozen. Free from insects and disease. A dozen plants will supply the 
average family all season, year after year. Plants multiply rajidly. 


A Great Money Maker for Berry Growers ! 


It is the best for home gardens and a great money maker for marketing. 


Awarded medals and certificates by leading 
including the Massachusetts Horticultural 
American Institute of N.Y., etc., etc. It pays to buy the best. 


Strong, field grown, bearing plants $1.50 each, $16.00 per dozen, 
by prepaid parcel post. 
Safe delivery guaranteed in proper time for planting if ordered now. Circulars on request. 
Raspberry Farms at Sound Beach, Conn., and Glen Head, N.Y. 


JOHN K.S CHEEPERS, INc 
2 522 Firtn Ave., New YORK City 


Society, Horticultural Society of New York, The 




















Bound Volumes 


oo FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
~ = 00 per volume. Volumes V 
and “I The Flower Grower are now 
~~ Ha price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Publisher CALCIUM, N.Y. 



















rance Giant 


Everbearin 





and of the same 


J.; and others who demand the 


It has been carefully 


icultural and Horticultural Societies, 
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N. A. HALLAUER | | E. E. STEWART | || GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 


Ontario, N.Y. WHOLESALE GROWER OF Mrs. Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, 
GROWER OF CHOICE Anna Wigman, Scarsdale, War, Hulot, 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises G LA D I O LI Dieulafoy and others. Write for list. 


FRANKLIN BENNER 
Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices Brooklyn - - Michigan 508 Nerthwestern Bask Bli's Minneapolis, Mina. | 






































Peony Specialists; |Frank R. Sawyer The Strong Twenty | 


FOR FIFTY YEARS e Price ay te = be Ba 
i, Irises an 
T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. Gladiolus Grower be ay fe ‘0 all applicants. “ 
(Cherry Hill Nurseries) HENRY C. ECKERT, Bellville 


West Newbury, Massachusetts Fairoak Farm Mansfield, Mass, 











THE GRINNELL NURSERY | 


Grinnell, Ilowa 


Growers of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Cannas 
and Gladioli. 


t= Let us know your wants. “@) 



































PLANT NAMES and their meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in 

AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 

QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 
Specimen copy, 25 cents. 

Willerd N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 



























































If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


ENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture—based on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by well known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
in American and European horticultural journals are published regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


—— 





Puyallup Iris Gardens 


WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS 


Our mild and moist climate is particularly well adapted for growing strong 
and healthy roots. No Iris disease here. 

If interested send for our price list, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
#@ Early Spring Planting Will Give Good Results “@) 


Oo. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 






































Member of 
p, oe 





is¢ John I. Colegrove 


ie eee Smetttahd, Pa. Special Prices 


G f New, R d Exceptional Gladioli, ’ ; 
Peonies and Phlox. The best of the standard sorts | | To Introduce Our Quality Gladiolus Bulbs 


and most of the newer creations. 














15 America ________- 14” 50c 10 Monmouth______- 12” 50c 

Ce a aaaananaeanen = — _- ----19" 50c 16 _ a tera 13” 50c 
arly Pink_______ 14” 50c 8 Pink Perfection___14/’ 50c 

i ec} us ck aa... ........ 13” 50c 10 Panama ________- 1)” 50c 
Special Offer Surp! Sto 13 Hohenstauffen __.1}” 50c 16 Princeps_____---_- 12” 50c 
At Prices to Insure Quick Sales. ae 14” 50c 10 Schwaben_-_-_-_-_-_- 14” 50c 

6 Leeetia .......-- 14” 50c 14 Willie Wigman___1}” 50c 


Postpaid in zones 1, 2,3, 4 and 5. 5c a doz. extra in zones 6, 7 and 8. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON - CRANBURY, N. J. 


, 

4 

4 

4 
> 4 
a 4 
‘ 6000 Mrs. Watt, 2000 War, 2000 Peace. } 
‘ First size bulbs in splendid condition. ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 4 


Chas. Limmer, B.D. 1, Schenectady, N.Y. 



































PLAN ! ING + OCK Could You Find a More Pleasing and Unique 
wigicat on 100. 1000=9 times the 100 price; 50 at the 100 rate, 250 at the C I < “# 
Mrs. Dr. Norton $10.00, Orange Glory $3.50, Pride of Goshen, Giant White Prince of Wales, Salmon, yellow blotch.............-..--------- $1.50 
$1.50, Pink Perfection, War $1.11, Mrs. Frank Pendleton 90c, Panama, Black Halley, Wide open. large, delicate pink _------------------------- 50 
Hawk 75c, Ruffled Glory 60c, Haliey 50c. Minimum order $1.00. Summer, Rich magenta, light center______- -- 10 
Wnt or compl | Af AG ee <a 
1112 NE. 1th St. Arthur C. Perrin PORTLAND, ORE. War, Large. deep blood red-..---—--------- — 
Rouge Torch, Large white, scarlet feather __- _ ‘ 1.00 
Bordeaux, Large wine color __.......-...... - == 1.00 
Ezra Rust, Light blue, mahogany center-_.- med 50 
Empress of India, Large, almost black .__-- me 1.00 
Niagara, Creamy yellow, primrose throat__.................---- __1.00 
$11.00 
IRISES GEO. N. SMITH 1 dozen each prepaid $6.50 
% dozen each prepaid $3.50 
| Wellesley G. D. BLACK & SON 
PEONIES Mass Neste: is rie tt indo Sttince 
ic ndepen 
| hg Shall We Send You? ——- 
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(IT WILL PAY YOU TO READ THE LETTERS BELOW FROM WELL KNOWN AUTHORITIES) 


Mr. Gladiolus Grower: 


No doubt you know the Kunderd Gladiolus and, 
— never before have I had a surplus to offer to the 
trade. 

These New Gladioli have grown so rapidly in 
popular favor that even now these “dull times”, I can 
only spare stock of a limited number of kinds to a few 
growers. Last year I sold over $53,000.00 worth of bulbs 
and this year the sales will probably nearly reach this 
amount if not more, and if not!for the “dull times” 
would have reached $80,000.00 toJ$100,000.00. All this 
business has been built up in 10 ten years and before 
Gladioli became as popular as now. The Gladiolus is 
fast becoming by far the most popular of all summer 
flowering bulbs (or plants), and rightly so, both as a 
garden ornament and as a cut flower. Too many 
growers are still growing the more common kinds and not 
keeping up with the finer new things |and thus losing 
the best returns. 





MARIE KUNDERD 


Mr. John Zeestraten, East Bridgewater, Mass., in a letter dated January 4, 1921, writes: 

Dear Sir :—Yours of Dec. 31 received and I thank you for letting me have the 25 Marie Kunderd for $100.00. I am buying 
this to work up a stock from, and don’t care what a bulb costs as long as it is good. I sincerely think your Gladioli the finest 
in the world without any exception, and not only that, but good money makers for the grower. I grow many varieties 
originated by you including all your Glorys and have made money on all of them. I have Norton and Mary Fennell which are 
hard to beat. Purple Glory is a “beaut”. 


_ _ On receipt of the above, I wrote Mr. Zeestraten that I would like to use his letter for this adver- 
tisement to show other growers what can be done. He replied as follows: 
East Bridgewater, Mass., Jan. 10, 1921. 

Dear Sir :—Yours to hand and you can use anything out of my letter you may see fit. Yes, Mr. Kunderd, I think your 
Gladioli wonderful and as a grower know them to be fine money makers. I have sold over 10,000 young bulbs of Norton alone, 
this year besides its bulblets at $50.00 per quart. 

Next year after I have paid for my farm, I am going to get only new varieties from you, and be one of the first to have 
something new for sale. You are right in buying only the best because a plant or bulb is never expensive when it is good. We 
| always did this way in Holland and found it very profitable, and I am doing the same now. Four years ago I started here 
without a cent and only a few bulbs and now I own a little place in Mansfield and have a fine 50 acre farm here with good 
buildings, and almost all paid. I made enough on Norton, Orange Glory and Mary Fennell to pay over one-half of this place. 
So you see what Kunderd’s varieties have done for me. I am sure I will make good in a few years on the “Marie Kunderd”. 
I must not forget “Lilywhite”. Last spring I bought bulblets of it from Mr. Meader for $150.00. This fall I sold a fine lot of 
young bulbs from it, but have a nice lot of young stock left for myself.—Respectfully yours, (Signed) JoHN ZEESTRATEN. 


Many of our best growers have built up in this way. Some growers make the mistake not to buy 
new kinds of bulbs or plants when scarce because while yet scarce the prices are high. The large 
quantity which can be grown from a new variety in a few years makes the first cost comparatively 
insignificant. The increase in stock is always far more rapid than the decrease in price for years, and 
if you wait till prices are “cheap”, you find you have something which is too cheap by then to grow 
profitably. A Peony plant will double in quantity each year, an Iris will increase four times a year and 
not a very rapidly increasing Gladiolus would under favorable conditions multiply by ten each year. 
Now take a pencil and a piece of paper and see what this means for a period of five or ten years. 

A prominent firm of bulb growers in Florida wrote me December 29th, last : 

“Your wonderful introductions need no praise from us—they are in a class by themselves. We have tried many varieties 
of other growers, and have gone as far West as California, thinking perhaps that bulbs from there would do well in our climate, 
but most of these have found their way into our Mixture.” 


Another grower from Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 4, (this year), in a letter, writes: 
“You certainly have marvellous varieties and I should like to see you take down the bars and flood the whole world with 
their beauty, making them accessible to the poorest, who really need them most, as well as te the more wealthy. Personally, 
I should like nothing better than to run the most of my business into your varieties.” 


| More than a dozen testimonials like the above come in my mail weekly. Now Mr. Grower, would it not be good business for you to 
| grow Gladioli that bring such praise and such demand. There is always a surplus of common kinds but rever enough to meet the demand 
| for good varieties. If you are a grower, you need this stock and if you are a beginner, you cannot afford to be without it. Take advantage 
of this opportunity, as I do not expect to offer a surplus to the trade next season. Write me a list of what you can use and | will make 
you an attractive inducement on wholesale lots. (For illustrations, see my ad. in January issue of the Flower Grower.) Respectfully yours, 


(Gsa‘tr'chen We've tes) A, E, KUNDERD,- Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
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The Modern Dahlia 


“A Hundred Forms and A Thousand Colors’’ 


I have known Dahlias intimately for nearly thirty years 
and can promise you that the collection below is a good one. 
Sure to bloom and sure to please you. 


A “Sure to Bloom” Collection for $2.00 Prepaid 


Madonna, Peony-flowered, White 

Mina Burgle, Decorative, Scarlet 

F. A. Walker, Decorative, Lavender-pink 
Mrs. Bowen Tufts, Peony-flowered, Rosy Purple 
Golden Gem, Cactus, Yellow 


My Catalog Will Tell You the Whole Story 


Gives notes on the history of the Dahlia; tells you when 
and how to plant; how to fertilize, how to stake, prune and 
disbud. Abundantly illustrated. Well worth any garden 
lover’s time. Send for your free copy. 


J.K.. Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World 


1-10 CENTRAL STREET 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 






“The Dahlia King” 


February, .1921 








Are the most sensational novelties offered this year. Every one is in the 
prize winning class. 
WHITE WONDER 
ALBANIA 
EARLY SNOWFLAKE 
At the American Gladiolus Society’s Show, held at the Bronx Botanical 
Gardens, N.Y., August, 1917, one of my lings was awarded the Have- 
first prizes, and three others were honored with = class Certificates of 
Merit. September of the same year, at-the Red Bank Agricultural Fair, a 
the big Boston show August, 1920, a 4 seedlings were first x winners in 
two classes, and another received honorable mention. inners in every 
you, send for my descriptive list before you decide upon your novelty pur- 
chases for 1921. Do it now. 


KEMP’S BIG 5 
K * PINK WONDER 
| BUTTERCUP 
meyer Special prize for the best new Gladiolus in the show ; two others won 
special exhibit of my seedlings was honored with a first class diploma. At 
show in which they have been exhibited. If this record means anything to 
J. A. KEMP (Originator) Little Silver, N. J. 




















GLADIOLUS BULBS 





Cash Only 

1% 1 % % Iless% 
25 18 12 7 s 
45 ¥ a on 20 12 
ae a 10 7 4 
65 55 ‘on Pe oa 
24 20 és 8 5 
18 13 8 5 3 
28 22 ae 10 6 
28 22 16 10 6 
28 20 =a 2 oh 
33 28 é ats oll 
45 35 wa we 
30 22 15 10 6 
45 a - 10 





Bulblets per qt.: King $1, Monmouth $2, Pendleton $4, Schwaben $2.25. 
GEO. HALL, Adelphia, N. J. 




















Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 


Some combinations of red, white and blue, “A rally to the colors.” All 
large sized bulbs with 100 per cent. blooming power. 


1 (Crimson (Slow_. 50c 2 Red meapeaes.. . 50c 
2 ag oe ne y 


Mur, 7sc 2 Mr. . 3 
The (3) for_..2__- ~$1.50 The ie = ‘yA. “sto 00 The (9) tor__ 


The abave, 18 bulbs, for $2.50 prepaid. Ask for Retail List, in “color 
sections,” also our list of young bulbs and bulblets. 


Golden Measure. A measure of its bloom rivals the finest rit. 
yout i bulls, No. 2 @ $3.00 each; No. 3 @ $2.25; No. 5 @ $1.40; No. 6 @ 
“Sjpecial discounts” on wholesal le lots. You will receive the benefit Ay a m0 
per cent. germination at prices you cannot afford to miss. Remaining sur- 
plus, about 800 young bulbs, bulblets in quantity. Also some liberal offers 
on “Norton,” Lilywhite, etc. 


FRED C. HORNBERGER, Sig 











Hamburg, N.Y. 











Personal and Public 


rding to the Family ew I should be called an old man, but 
according to my Activities and my Arteries I am not. Still, it cannot be long be- 
ol fifty, or sixty, or seventy, I shall really be old. The Doctor 
(tha’s my wife, too), says I ought not to work so hard, though I enjoy doing it, 
and so I am going to ‘reduce my acreage of planting. So I am ‘oing to sell my 
ll bulbs and bulblets of standard varieties and fine mixtures. Notice, I did not 
say 7 to sell”, but “‘sell.’”” That means that I shall offer them at such prices that 


they ill be sold. 
Plant Small + yy My my amateur Gladiolus lovers, and others 
who would be, always a large tulbs. Mistake. If you plant a large corm you 
dig one large corm, occasionally more, and few cormels. If you plant a ae | 
bulb you dig 1a large ome and many bulblets. Profit. Also much p 
you can buy enough to have lots of flowers for a little money and have some e bulbs 
to trade with your neighbors or give away and buy some different. How om 
you «now that Gladiolus bulbs 4% to % inches in diameter will bloom beautifully . 
iven a decent chance? Buy my Oakwood Mixture, ry almost entirel 1s 
ne named sorts, % in. to 1 in. at $7.00 per thousand ; at thousand rates. 
for parcel postage according to distance. Weight cheat two pounds j:er 100 bul’ 
Add for insurance. I am mot making reduction in rice of large sizes. They are 
cheap enough. I haven't enough of these small bu for the whole country, so 
order early. Ask your friends anywhere from coast to coast if my Mixtures are 
not fine. Write for my list and the colored picture. 


Yours truly, 


GEORGE F. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa, 





GLADIOLI 


MISS HELEN FRANKLIN (Kunderd) 


First prize at New York, 1917, for New Ra fied. Silver Medal at Boston 
Horticultural Society, 1918. First Prize in Open Class of Six Spikes, Boston 
Horticultural Show, 1918. Numerous Awards of Merit. 








A new and exceptional variety of the ruffled 
type which has been the sensation of the year as 
its merits have been recognized by the leading 
authorities on Gladioli. Its color is of pure white 
with violet markings on the lower petals. Vigorous, 
with a tall straight spike averaging from 6 to 10 
open flowers at one time to the stem. 

This variety is highly recommended for com- 
mercial purposes as it is one of the earliest grown. 


Prices quoted f. 0. b. Melrose 


= in. 1% to 1 ty keg % to %to %in.& Bulb- 

1%in 1 in. %in. under lets 
ne re $20.00 $15.00 $12.50 $10.00 $7.50 $4.00 $2.25 
1000 __._- 180.00 135.00 100.00 80.00 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Melrose Mixture (mostly named sorts) 


100 -.--- 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 Bp 50 
ae 22.50 17.50 12.00 850 6.00 3.50 1.00 


Special quotations on new and rare introductions. 


TERMS CASH 
10 —_ cent. discount for cash orders for November delivery only. 


Thomas Cogger 


229 Laurel St. Melrose, Mass. 
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HERE IS THE 


PROOF 


That My New Book Delivers the Goods 


“I have been reading your book and think it one of the best things ever printed.” 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


“‘Y received your book “The Gladiolus for Profit.’ 


John Zeestraten, East 


I have not read it all yet but I can tell you it is a wonderful 


book you have gotten out and it is just the kind of book that everybody wants that is growing Glads and expects to 


grow them, and another thing it tells everything that a person wants to know.”’ 


‘Received ‘The Gladiolus for Profit.’ 
about the different new varieties. 
J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Van V. George, St. Paul, Minn. 


Have not been able yet to read it all, but like your idea of telling us 
I think we should be advised more of the defects of the high priced varieties.”’ 


“Your little book “The Gladiolus for Profit’ has been read with much interest and I am glad to say that I 


have found in it many items which will be of value to me next year in growing my Glads.”’ 


Warren, Ohio. 


“I compliment you on your enterprise and genius in your effort and results. 
Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H. 


tractive and practical treatise on the subject.” 


Raymond E. Hughes, 


You have gotten out a very at- 


“I received a copy of -your book and I am giving it notice in the January issue of The Flower Grower, but 


owing to its coming so late it is not a very extensive notice. 
wish to congratulate you on the production of so useful a publication. 
It is introducing the Gladiolus to many new people and will have a great 
(Signed) Madison Cooper. 


owes you a great deal for this work. 


influence in helping to popularize our beautiful flower.’’ 


However, I am giving it a strong endorsement and I 


It would seem that the Gladiolus trade 


I have a number of more letters in the same tenor and if after you send your dollar for your copy you cannot honestly, truth- 


fully and conscientiously say that you have 


more than your dollar’s worth, send the book back at my expense and ! will refund 


your dollar without question or quibble. Did you ever hear of an offer like this before on a book? Just one feature, over 130 


Varieties of Gladioli are di 


For quick receipt of your copy of the book mail your dollar to me at the following address where I operate a vegetable 


plant farm until April. 


Raymond M. Champe, 


Box 412 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 














Prices of Rare 
Peonies for 1921 


Owing to the very great demand for FINE AND 
RARE PEONIES during the past season, I was unable to 
fill all my orders for Mrs. EDWARD HARDING at $100.00 
each, KELWAY’S GLORIOUS at $40.00 each, LE CYGNE 
at $25.00 each, MARTHA BULLOCH at $25.00 each, 
STANDARD BEARER at $25.00 each, PHILIPPE RIVOIRE 
at $20.00 each, GEORGIANA SHAYLOR and LONG- 
FELLOW at $10.00 each. Consequently these varieties 
will be listed at advanced prices in my new booklets, 
Mrs. EDWARD HARDING AT $125.00 EACH, KELWAY’S 
——— AT $45.00 EACH, LE CYGNE AT $35.00 EACH, 

TC., ETC. 


I believe that Peony buyers who can now pro- 
cure any of the above varieties from other growers 
at last year’s prices, will be making a good purchase. 


However many first-class varieties like BARON- 
ESS SCHROEDER, MADAME EMILE LEMOINE AND 
MADAME AUGUSTE DESSERT which are not so rare, 
will be listed at lower prices next year. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


Grower of 


The Finest Varieties of Peonies 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


MAINE GROWN 


This means something. We can supply 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


that rate 100% for HEALTH, VIGOR anp PURITY. 
Standard Varieties, 75c to $2.00 per dozen. 





Dirigo Mixture, containing over 100 varieties, 50c per 
doz., $3.75 per 100. Send for price list. 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


No. 79 Concord St. ” PORTLAND, ME. 














Extra Fine Bulbs 
aweFull of Pep + > 


GLADIOLI--Bits2 


GOLDEN MEASURE—13 in. and up $4.00 each, 1 to 14 inch 
bay # inch $1.50. Special price by the doz. on No. | size. 
LOUISE—1} inch and up $1.00 each, $7.50 per doz.; 1 to 14 
inch $30.00 per 100, 4 to ? inch $20.00 per 100. Bulblets 
$2.00 per 100. 
PRINCE OF WALES — 13 in. and up $70.00 per 1000, 1} to 14 in. 
$55.00, 1 to 1} in. $45.00. Also planting stock and bulbiets. 
AUTUMN QUEEN— 1% in. and up $490.00 per 1000, 1} to 1} in. 
$32.00, 1 to 1} in. $25.00. Planting stock and bulblets also. 
Best of all for late bloom. 
Write for prices on the following: Alice Tiplady, Arizona, Bertrex, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Ida Van, Mrs. Dr. octen, Mrs. Frank 


leton, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Niagara, Peace, Schwaben, War and a 
number of other choice sorts. Price list sent on application. 


C. M. GROSSMAN Evergreen Farm Petoskey, Mich. 
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Healthy young stock 
of New 


Gladioli for Propagating 


OFFERED BY 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Raiser of Narcissi and Gladioli 


Care P. Van Deursen Sassenheim, Holland 





GENTLEMEN : 

We herewith take pleasure in calling your attention to 
the following small list of new Gladioli. Of course there 
are a lot more of valuable Gladioli but with a view to 
Quarantine 37 we have carefully selected only those varieties 
which are fully worthy to be introduced in Your country 
and each of them will improve the value of Your collection. 

5% discount for cash with order is allowed, otherwise 
with good references on three months’ terms. Prices are 
f.o. b. WASHINGTON. Hundred at thousand price. 








GL ADIOLUS—LE MARECHAL FOCH 


PER 1000 Upto3s" 4-}" 3-1" 
Brilliant—Very early brilliant red, healthy grower. Everything on this Gladiolus is healthy and 

vigorous. It is sure to become a leader on the wholesale market. If ordering don’t leave 

i ee se ee Er caine snd onimonnbalatecaceiensucabeceercena $10.00 . $20.00 $30.00 
Brilliant Star—Very large flowers of brilliant orange red (limited stock) __.._-......________- 20.00 ~ -40.00 60.00 
Catharina—Light blue with dark blue centre___--__._-.-.-_--.-----------.----__---_------- 16.00 25.00 35.00 
Duchess of Wellington—The giant amongst the giant Gladioli, with large white flowers. 

I i ae ed esis memnimnanereronansins apenebas 20.00 30.00 50.00 
Electric—Lilac blue, sometimes with slight reddish stripes. Very distinct.___.__._...._.______ 10.00 15.00 25.00 
SS SEES A Ee ae Sa ee 10.00 15.00 26.00 
Haubenstaufer—Milk white with a carmine blotch. Much like Willy Wigman but much 

a el cin = Scien earencnninmtiieshnaiiomen es naamniitienuctine mga amiaie 7.00 10.00 15.00 
EE AE CL PTE TEE aE 5.00 8.00 10.00 
L’Immaculee—One of the best pure whites.___...._-__-----_.---------- ee 5.00 8.00 11.00 


Liss—Apple blossom, very early___...........------------ RS See Se Se EOE eee 5.00 8.00 11.00 
Le Marechal Foch—The best Novelty. Earliest, largest and purest rose Gladiolus. Healthy 
and strong grower. Very prolific. We are handling the chief stock and can select the best 


ii ei de idl sd bani eeniing +i ssncnnmitininnnns bucibnbewemnsecnnens 30.00 50.00 75.00 
ee aA oe oes reek =| Very premic............... -....-. 2... 10.00 15.00 22.00 
Rev. Ewbank—Light blue with dark blue centre________--_.___-_-----_------------___ ee 20.00 30.00 45.00 
Rubini—Large flowers of glowing orange scarlet. Very early. Extra novelty__........______ 80.00 100.00 150.00 
Odin—Very valuable novelty with large salmon spikes and carmine blotch. Very early.______- 30.00 40.00 60.00 
Vesuvius—Magnificent dark blood red self color. Give it a trial. It will satisfy you__________ 10.00 20.00 30.00 
NE a a ee 5.00 7.00 11.00 


Primulinus Hybrids—A strain containing all the beautiful colors of this beautiful new race 3.00 5.00 7.00 
Parliament—A late flowering variety of fresh salmon rose. Very strong plant. No more 
aa Pancreat glee 0S lh SE EE ae EH eee 1-1%” 30.00 1%-2%"” 50.00 





Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary importlicense. These Gladioli for propa- 
gating are duty free. In remitting please send bank check and not postal money orders, the last being paid at 
very low exchange. 
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THE BRAND PEONIES 


We still have on hand dormant in our Immense 
Frost Proof Storage Building an almost un- 
broken line of Brand Peonies in iarge sized retail 
roots of 


A. J. Davis, Chas. McKellip, Chestine Suite E. B. Browning, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Faribault, Frances Willard, Gov. John- 





i Longf 
night, Moses full Old Silver Tip, Phoebe Carey, Richard 
Carvel, Ruth Brand, Sisters Annie, and Winnifred Domme. 


Brand Nursery Company 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOT. 








. 


The KING OF COMMERCE Dahlia! 


Never put into competition but once (at Storrs, Conn.,) and then re- 
ceived the Certificate of Merit from the American Dahlia Society. 
Stock of this Dahlia will be disseminated Spring 1921. Orders taken 
now $5.0@ per division, $50.00 per dozen. 


A triumph in the Dahlia world. Something you have been looking for and 
ate oy ne Ty —. Scot A 
rue decorative, straight, strong Petals. ior—A rich tango, 
beautifully lighted old gold and orange, “rdescen . ae er. 
ight. Large, never under any conditions. @ Substance 
—e fe never wilts or drops petals, if left on plant will finally 
a7 =. q is to @ inches lege, clean, strong and , with flowers 
Heeb tee 8 boca Fee otal mst ravage or millon” “Srons 
tuber growth. Barly to entire season 








the 
mission. @ 976 varietice of Deblion (the finest) orown. 


E. L. KUNZMAN, - NEW ALBANY, IND. 


without inter- 











Gardens that You 
Long to Possess-- 


those real “homey” gardens, where you ramble 
at will and at every turn find something new— 
are the a where perennials and annuals 
grow in happy companionship. 


But to have such a garden you need more 
than a list of common things. You wish a broad 
field from which to select the bulbs, seeds and 
plants, that are to make this “homey” garden. 


GoodHold Garden 
Book for 1921 


contains the longest list of good Gladioli ever 
issued—all the new Ruffled varieties, plain- 
petaled sorts, and Primulinus Hybrids, are given, 
and hundreds of the older favorites. 

Rare Perennials, from all lands— Hardy Asters, 


Campanulas, new Violas, Peonies, Poppies, Larkspurs— 
make my list indispensable to every garden. 


Flower Seeds—annuals and perennials—round out 
my complete service to garden-makers. A postal card 
mailed today will bring promptly a copy of this book. 


Ralph E. Huntington 


GoodHold Farms 


Box 214 MENTOR, OHIO 

















Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


French Lilacs—Only the best varieties 
selected from a long list that have all 
flowered in our trial gardens. 


Philadelphus and Deutzias—In- 
cluding all of Lemoine’s new large 
flowering types. 


Magnolias—in standard varieties and 
sizes. 





These and many more species of 


Perennials, Trees and Shrubs are 
accurately listed and described in the 
Seventh Ediiion of 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


A real Handbook and Gardener’s Companion, too 
= — to be distributed promiscuously, but 

be sent on receipt of $1.00, which may be de- 
yo from the first order amounting to $10.00 
for Plants, Trees or Shrubs. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


121 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 
Write for information about our LANDSCAPE SERVICE. 























“It is what we think and what we do that makes us what we are.” 





SINCERITY 


“Let us then be what we a: ye. and ep 
What we think, and in inal ¢ 
Keep ourselves loyal to tru! truth.” 
gee 
Frankness, candor, loyalty to truth and conscientiousness are cardi- 
nal and outstanding virtues and qualities of Ti The Unvarnished 


Have Patience 


The Unvarnished Truth will be on ce copy of the time this 
The special my most illu- 

minating Iris catalog with all orders for this much needed booklet at one 
expire Sth. On account of the delay in Lat were 

this booklet its has broadened to make it a more valuabl 


August. My advertisements are factors that have been doing and = 
continue to do their bit in making The Flower Grower the best floral 
publication in the world. 


No attention paid to postal card requests for my Iris catalogue. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist 
Specialiat Grower of fine and extra fine Irises, Peonies 
and Hardy Chrysanthemums 


NAPOLEON, - OHIO 
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Are you a member of the B l ] 
American Gladiolus Society? u b ets 

Now is the time 2 All manage rage a “ap Per Qt. Per Bushel 

subscription to er Grower and are enti to : 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gladioli, if they want them. America : $1.00 = $ 20.00 
All our members enjoy attending the annual shows Mrs. Francis King ° 1.00 20.00 
_ seston on ee ed ponen ie oan Chicago White - 1.50 35.00 

ves. y derive pleasure profit from reading 
and studying our excellent journal and the bulletins. Halley 7" 1.50 35.00 
S b — and ey 3. this most — pet Mrs. F. Pendleton, Jr. - 3.50 100.00 
of the len, why sho you not avail yourself 0: 
the pleasure enjoyed by others? Myrtle - 15.00 400.00 
Send your annual dues, two dollars, to the Secretary, Prince of Wales _ 15.00 400.00 
A.C. Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N.Y., and have Yellow Hammer - 2.60 50.00 
your subscription begin at once. Mixed ‘. 50 10.00 
P Write for prives on planting stock of 
oe America statin: OW many you can use an 
-——Stanthorp Gladioli— ny eee sia 
ae ba wg on The A panne 7- in full Voom here, but so far I have 
Soest Gay 0 COGNATE Denmmans, Panstone, Calteruia, Oct. 7, 1040. Unless we know you pay promptly our 
—and we grow for bulbs, not flowers. terms are cash with order. 
—Superior flowers come from superior bulbs. 
Watch “Beacon,” the New Red. Prices quoted are F. O. B. Waterloo—subject 
STANLEY THORPE, - 


Medway, R. D., Mass. i 


to prior sale. 











Dr. C. Hoeg Kristian Prestgard 


MONTEZUMA 


All our varieties are practically sold out. Of the very few 
odds and ends left we have some small Montezuma \-% in. 
$3.50 per 100. Rich, dark red, “the noblest Roman of them all.” 

We handle our own productions only. 

Decorah Glad Gardens 
Decorah, Iowa 


WHOLESALE 
GROWERS OF 


“Extristrong’ 
‘in Gladiolus Bulbs 






of, 








































LILYWHITE! 


Vigorous Prolific . Healthy 


Awarded First Prize in White Class at the big 
Boston Gladiolus Show last August 


As we now have a large stock of this wonderful white 
Gladiolus, and wishing every grower to reap the benefit of its 
unexcelled qualities we now announce a lowering in price as 
follows : 








Size No. a Se ee $25.00 per 100 
2, 14 >). fo eae 20.08 per 100 

ae eae 17.50 per +100 

> oo y Ske ee 15.00 per 100 

wo 8 8€3}|6)60hF'aS. lr 10.00 per 100 

we ae . y ef ean 7.50 per 100 
ND a a ae 8.00 per 1000 


Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Introducers pure stock $10.00 per 1000 
5% off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 


Those whose orders we now hold will have a proportion- 
ate amount added to same. 





GROWERS SEND FOR TRADE LIST OF RARE AND FINE VARIETIES 
GET MY PLANTING STOCK LIST OF NEW KINDS 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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—_ =, 
= Weare large growers of L Fl Gl di li 
E ph ps one m adio 
2 Gladioll au the Standard kinds = 
2] = = a Per Doz. Per Doz. 
= x 4 Eee $ 40 Gretchen Z. _--. $1.00 
‘ = “Peonies for Pleasure” Retail = Augusta --.-.--..-- 50 ——. 1.50 
Sang “Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 2 || Canddum > 33 
‘ = = ee — bats 75 Panama ____- 75 
: = Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write = a scan PER --- n-ne —_- 
= for it today. = First size bulbs by mail post paid for the 
0 = G b & E co. : month of February. 
0 = THE GOO REES: le 
0 = La = Jd. Ww. SEILER co. 
0 2 Spatageen, Cite R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 
f 
d 
r 
t CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 
a PER 1000 No. 1 sired yt 3000 Primulinus Hybrids, 1 4 in. up_$15.00 per 1000 
SG Se e le 
E Mrs. F. King_---_- $18.00 15.00 12.00 Cash with order. poe - —_ mixture, - le am. OD. 7 co 
F Schwaben __.__-_-- 35.00 25.00 250 at 1000 rate or mixture, f-lin-.... S09 © 
Empress of India___ 40.00 30.00 » 3000 Panama, 4¢-1 in._______- 1200 * 
” G. of Holland_____- 35.00 25.00 By the 100, 10 percent. 1000 Mrs. Watt, }¢-lim............ 15.00 “ 
j Mrs. Watt___..--.- 32.00 25.00 additional. 5000 Mrs. F. King, 34-3 in... ... 5.00 “ 
) SES = - 25.00 10000 America, 44-3 im. -. - 5.00 
S eS 25.00 5000 Gretchen Zang, 14-1 in. _- _ 25.00 
J OE COLEMAN Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 
Seaeneil 
mn | 
s 
ie Gladioli for Sale 
hy Bulbs 1% inch up---Prices per Doz., postpaid 
re eee $3.50 
AUTUMN QUEEN... 1.00 
BOUQUET DOR... _ 50 
vhite CHIEF OSHKOSH....._____-__-___- 1.00 
f its N tio al Bulb F Inc. DOROTHY McKIBBIN..-777-777 3150 
SEE 4 
>€ as a nl alms, ee ee _ 175 
EMPRESS ee Rs 
Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists ———— 2 
IDA VAN’. ea 50 
GRETCHEN ZANG_______________- 1.25 
nee 1.00 
sd a 1.50 
Benton Harbor, Mich. MRS WATE % 
? MARY FENNELL.______ 150 
MASTER WEITZE__.____________- 60 
ion on _ Sih Sa 5 
PINK PERFECTION. «22. 2222222” 100 
a Catalogue upon request ee. ae 
cam 1.00 
tion- { A a 2.50 
; BO ie i, SR 1.00 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS _________- 50 
—— WHITE LADY 2.50 
IRTIES WHITE PENDLETON, per bulb____ 1.00 
NDS No Bulblets and Planting Stock for Sale 
This Season. 
A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
A. WICHERT, - - ILLINOIS 
= oo PE ULLAL LAL LL 
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GET IN LINE 


for healthy, sound and true to name planting 
stock of 


GLADIOLI 





PRICES PER 1000 


ES SL a a CA $ 7.00 
I EEE EEE 4.00 
Dee nn ne wuesneecenescoas 6.00 
RE I Re a 4.00 
10,000 FRANCIS KING, 3 to ? in.________-___-------------------- 7.00 
15,000 FRANCIS KING, # to 4 in.______.__.....---------.-__.---- 4.00 
a © 08-8 Me os coos cecc coe. 22. 10.00 
nl we 7.00 
15,000 PRINCE OF WALES, 3 to. # in.___.________-_-_---_____-- 25.00 
20,000 PRINCE OF WALES, 3 to 4 in.______-_-. -___---------_-- 20.00 
SOGGD We es © 00 8 ee... 20.00 
I 15.00 


If you wish to see our descriptive list of standard—recent date—and the well 
known Vos-named varieties, send your name and address and you shall have 
copy by return mail. 6 per cent. discount, cash with order; 30 days net. 
Unknown correspondents send reference please. 





Gladiolus Roem Van Kennemerland 


1s of a fine rose color. Light yellow blotch in throat. Flowers of immense size. 
All who saw it were impressed with its unique beauty. - See our Price List. 


Bulblets, per 1000, $3.50; per 10,000, $30.00 


P. VOS & SON 


Mt. Clemens - . Michigan 
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< ~~ the best— 
\ LE M ARECH AL FOCH intiolt cis Home Gardens 
; ; Beiphintarea ” 8. H. Phipps 
° ° ° — F | Ohio 
This variety secured a Ist class certificate Hardy Chrysanthye- ones 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. ep 
x th, 1919 Gladioli for Sale id 
> : . a . 2 er 
Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 5000 1910 Rose—Earliest of pinks___............-..-.- $10.00 
twice as large as America, and its habit of — onan, pores a pen 
growth is ike America. It is as carly a0 Halley centisitentnte tietes tao 5.00 
and arapid multiplier. We think this variety a a 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a | ig a ncaa - 
standard variety in the future, because it has all ilbrink—Blush pink ----_----------------------- 
the qualities for it. 








The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


“LOUISE”--ALL SIZES 





r 4 
4 4 
Price of young bulbs for a 3 > Sizes Nos. 1, 2 or 3, $1.00 each, $10.00 doz., $50.00 100. No. 4, 
Soret. oo nas Weise toe Soca me | BB A BRE cs Sathana | 
7 4 P 
Cash with order. Stock is very limited. + Golden Measure_____. Each 1% in, $4.00; % in,$ 150 } 
‘i : ‘ a Zs} PF - }- 
Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- , Ldywhite-...-.------ ae Srattee 1% in, 20.00 3 
ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty. } Crimson Glow_______- Per 100, 1% in. 30.00 : 
Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton_Per 100, 1% in., 5.00; 1 in., 400 ’ 
Mary Fennell _____-_- Per 100,1% in. 5.00;1% in, 4: : 
P. Hopman & Sons Summer Beauty Sac Per 00, 1 % in 5.00; 1% in. 400 3 
Gladi pecialists ice Tiplady________- ch, ; $3.50 per doz. 4 
" clue S y Sunbeam... Each, 15c; 1.50 per doz. ’ 
Hillegom - - - Holland ‘ Retail list of over 50 varieties for the asking. } 
7 
, } 
: 1 


Send your name for our list of fancy varieties. 


C. C. Wright, Grower, Kendallville, Ind. 
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LOUISE 








ll 
e We have a large number of unsolicited testimonials as to 
t. the high quality of Louise. Here are a couple: 


Mrs. Ralph H. Peterson of Piqua, Ohio., writes: “I want to thank you for 
the bulbs you sent as they certainly were a pleasant surprise when they 
bloomed, especially Louise, which is a beauty, and the blooms kept so long.” 

G. D. Mastin, Plainville, Conn., says: “Of the twenty-seven hundred 
Gladioli I set last spring and many of the latest there was none more refined 
and dainty than Louise.” 











PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


o. Louise Golden Measure 
The Great Yellow 
f. 1% in. up, each.____._.-._- $ 1.00 1% in. up, each____________- $4.00 
% to 1in., per 100_________ 30.00 1 in, a 3.00 
aero Fn 20.00 % in., ORE 1.50 
i tate gS eS 15.00 % in., FF i ileiiecielaasticaliiicalate 1.25 


A card will bring you a list and picture of Louise. 


Planting stock of Mary Fennell, Lilywhite, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Geo. 
W. Moulton and Alice Tiplady quoted on application. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


1 GLADIOLUS—LOUISE STURGIS, MICH. 
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se Peterson’s Guaranteed 
PEONIES 
and IRISES 


Our Specialty 
2 
Our Guarantee 
We will replace with three every 
plant blooming untrue to descrip- 
tion. 





Send your name for our next 
fall price list. 


Peterson Nursery 











CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Here are listed 35 of the choicest Glads, selected from my 
catalog which describes 100 choice plain-petaled and ruffied 
warieties. 

Anna Eberius, Byron L. Smith, Bertrex, Blue Jay, Catherina, 
(Crimson Glow, Contrast, Conspicuous, E. J. Shaylor, Flora, 
Glory of Noordwyk, Golden Measure, Hubertus, Le Marechal 
Foch, Lilywhite, Louise, Mary Fennell, Mary Pickford, 
(Majestic, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, Mrs. Vel- 
tthuys,-Mr. Mark, Muriel, Orange Glory, Pride of Hillegom, 
Purple Glory, Rev. Ewbank, Rose Glory, Thomas T. Kent, 
Violet Glory, Wamba, White America, White Glory and 
Youell’s Favorite. 


A copy of my catalog will be mailed to you, free, upon request. 


ALFRED OESTERLING, srscitst Star Route, Butler, Pa. 











Mantorville 


A yellow ruffled Gladiolus. Not so ruffled as 
some, but a large tinted yellow. Some are nearly 
pure yellow while others are tinted pink. Bulbs 
14 in. and up $2.00 per doz., 1 to 14 in. $1.50 per doz., 
sent pera 


THE GLADIOLUS 


Mrs. W. E. Fryer 


Bulbs 14 in. and up $6.00 per 100, 1 to 13 in. $5.00 
per 100, ? to 1 in. $4.00 per 100, not sent prepaid. 


Primutlinus Species 


Bulbs 13 in. and up, $1.25 per doz., $8.00 per 100, 
1 to 14 in. $1.00 per doz., $6.50 per 100, ? to i in. 80c 
per doz., $5.00 per 100. Sent prepaid. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


Fryer’s New Iris 


Mrs. K. Andrist, 50c each, $5.00 per doz. 


Mr. R. R. Smith of Larned, Kansas, wrote me as follows: 
“Your Iris Mrs. K. Andrist pleased me more than any 
among 60 standard varieties.” 


6 at doz., 50 at 100 rates. 
Descriptive list of my new Iris on request. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 














We cordially solicit your correspondence. 
Let us quote you on the best, all sizes and 
bulblets, such as: 


Conspicuous Crimson Glow 
Flora Golden Measure 
Le Marechal Foch Maine 

Majestic Mr. Mark 

Mrs. Dr. Norton Muriel 

Nora Pride of Hillegom 
Red Emperor White Giant 

or on leading commercial varieties as 
L’Immaculee Loveliness 
Panama Prince of Wales 
Schwaben Wilbrink, Etc. 


State us your wants, and we will quote 
you our lowest and most favorable prices. 


Vnited Bulb Company 


THE HOME OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 
Mt. Clemens - Michigan 


Attention! 


We have sold our large farm in Eastport, with all live 
stock and implements, and all our future efforts will be 
concentrated on our better known gardens 


The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, L. L., N.Y. 


With less space we will have several thousand Dahlia tubers 
to dispose of at 


Your Own Price 


Among our 1650 varieties you will find Every Wortu 
WHILE DAHLIA and for the months of February and March 
we will sell 100 NAMED TUBERS FOR $8.00. Not less than 
five of a kind, our choice. EvERY DAHLIA A Goop EXHIBI- 
TION OR CUTTING VARIETY, GUARANTEED TRUE TO ‘NAME, 
AND TO GIVE SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED. The 
cheapest varieties will be such as DoUZON, SYLVIA, CAESAR, 
OrA Dow, DELICE, LucERO, LE GRAND MANITOU, etc. 
Nothing listed at less than 25c. each, and many varieties 
run up to $1.00 each. This is one of the oldest Dahlia 
farms in the United States, and during the past twenty 
years thousands of varieties have been tested here, and a 
large percentage of them have ended in the compost heap- 
Each Dahlia we send out is worthy a place in any garden. 


100 Named Dahlias for $8.00 Pre- 
paid Anywhere in U.S. A. 
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New Colors 


Nothing is more beautiful than m Gladiolus 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfelds, 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 




















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Long Island New York 


LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohay, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 
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Now ts the Time 


to plan your hardy garden and when doing 
so you want to know about the color, 
height, blooming season and other char- 
acteristics of the most desirable perennial 
plants. This information can best be 
found in 








Brunt’s 
Garden Guide 


You will like it, because it is different. It 
does not contain illustrations and prices, but 
is chuck full of meaty information and some 
culture tips, not always found in catalogs. 
We will delight in mailing youacopy. We 
specialize on perennial plants and aim to 
please every customer, so that they just 
can’t help coming back. You will find us 
ever AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 























Elm Hill Gladioli 


Opportunity! 


Opportunity! 


GRETCHEN ZANG, THE MONEY MAKER 





Alfred Oesterling, Gladiolus grower of Butler, Pa., writes us: 
“From the 1000 4-4 inch bulbs of Gretchen Zang I cut at least 700 spikes of bloom which sold 


” 


for $1.00 per dozen. 


This variety is one of the most valuable in existence for fall blooming and should be in every 
garden and in every florist’s window. A beautiful soft, melting shade of pink. The color everybody 


wants. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
13 inch up $50.00 per 1000 


3-13 inch at $30.00 per 1000 


The above sizes will produce great spikes of bloom that will pay for your investment and bring 


you a handsome profit. 


The Smeaeng saneier size is just what you want for growing on and will produce some bloom. 


(Note testimonial above.) 
3-3 $18.00 per 1000 


Bulblets $4.00 per 1000 


Bulblets $15.00 per 5000 


10 per cent. discount for cash with order on above varieties. 
15 per cent. discount for cash and order of 5000. 


250 bulbs at 1000 rate. 100 bulbs add 10 per cent. 


Do you want America? We will make you attractive prices. Write us today. It will be to 


your advantage. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 
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PETUNIA S=2e"s Rutfled Monsters 


The finest and largest varieties of Petunia ever created. Seed comes in separate colors as follows: pink (strong 
veined center), red, variegated, white, red (with black center), pale lilac pink (large veined center), and mixed. 

The following somewhat smaller than the Ruffled: Monsters : Colors, flesh pink frilled (Pearl of Kentfield), 
purple or blue, and white frilled (dwarf). Price, per package 5Oc. 


G DIO Jack London Anna Eberius 
LA L=thomas T.Kent Mrs. H.E. Bothin 

The four greatest and most perfect Gladioli in existence. Besides the above we introduce many new varieties 
which have been put on the market for the first time this year. Our Gladioli have proven everywhere far superior 
than those in existence at the present time. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE for 1921 describing many of our new Gladioli and other novelties also showing 
our Gladioli and Petunias in natural colors, is free on request. Write for it today. 


THE DIENER TOMATO 


Increase your tomato 
yield one hundred per 
cent. by raising the new 
DIENER TOMATO. 
30-40 tons of ripe fruit to 
the acre. 





This tomato was raised 
last year all over the 
United States and Canada 
with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 


It is as smooth as an 
apple and of a magnificent 
dark red color. Single 
tomatoes weigh up to 3 Ibs. 
each. It is free of the acid 
taste. For dehydrating, 
catsup, and canning, it is 
the best tomato in existence 
today. ‘The flesh is more 
solid than that of any other 
tomato. The fruit is solid- 
ly filled out. It contains 
very little seed. 


This tomato is blight- 
resisting as well as drought- 
resisting. It will not crack 
from the rain and it will 
not rot while laying on 
the ground in wet weather. 
It will grow in almost any 
kind of soil and com- 
mences to ripen the first 
part of August. 


It is the greatest novelty 
in the tomato line and it 
will soon crowd out the 
present varieties from the 
market, by its far superior 
qualities. 


PRICE OF THE DIENER TOMATO SEED: 
Sample pkgs. 25c; one quarter of an acre pkg. SOc; one acre pkg. $1.50 


RICHARD DIENER CO., INC., KENTFIELD, Marin Co., CAL. 
| Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest Gladioli in the World 





























